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BISHOP AMES. 


BY REV. THOMAS M. EDDY. 


T is impossible to mistake the iron will, the 

fixed purpose, the broad statesmanship, and 
unshaken courage which look out from the en- 
graving of this:number. It is all there, and 
there is more besides. More, ay, much more; for 
within that massive chest there is a sea of emo- 
tion, and deep, hearty sympathy. 

“Sympathy!” says some one, who has seen him 
in one of his emergencies, when he was the off- 
cer instead of the man—“sympathy! impossible! 
if he had lived at the right time, he would have 
been chosen president of the stoics.” Mistaken— 
entirely mistaken. He can do a hard thing 
when he thinks it ought to be done—and perhaps 
he sometimes thinks so, when others would differ 
from him—yet we have seen him in the chamber 
of sadness, in the home of bereavement, in the 
house of mourning—have seen him when the 
recital of a brother’s griefs was made to him, 
and we know of what we aflirm. His sympathy 
is as large as his physique, and that is saying a 
good deal for it, for the engraving shows him to 
be no dwarf. At least two hundred and fifteen 
pounds avoirdupois, we imagine, he must furnish 
with clothing. This is no mountain of flesh, 
however; but a compact, sinewy, and not unsym- 
metrical frame. 

The countenance is darkish, surmounted by 
heavy black hair and short whiskers, through 
which now winds a thread of silver, proclaiming 
the hey-day of youth to be over. We incline to 
think that few look upon him without feeling 
that they are face to face with one of the “men 
for the times.” 

Edward R. Ames was born in Amesville, Ohio, 
May 20, 1806. He descends from an old Puritan 
stock. William Ames, originally of Somerset- 
shire, England, came with his wife Hannah and 


settled in Braintree, New Plymouth Colony, Mass., 
VoL, XIX.—1 





A. D. 1643. He died in 1654, leaving behind 
him one son and six daughters. From this son 
descended a numerous and widely-scattered race. 
His four sons were not gathered to their fathers 
till they had become fathers in the land. 

Several of the race figured prominently in the 
scenes of the Revolution. Among these we need 
but mention Fisher Ames, the eloquent orator of 
the “Boston town meeting,’ which stood in the 
front of colonial resistance. He was grandson 
of Captain Nathaniel Ames, the third son of 
John Ames. From Thomas, the next younger 
brother, is the Bishop descended. His grand- 
father, Rev. Sylvanus Ames, graduated at Har- 
vard, A. D. 1767, preached some time at Trinity 
Church, Taunton, Mass., and died while a chap- 
lain of the army, in the camp of Washington in 
Valley Forge. 

In 1798 the parents of the present Bishop re- 
moved from Massachusetts to the North-West ter- 
ritory and settled in Belpre. Hence the Bishop 
was western-born, and he owes, doubtless, much 
of his power of endurance to his frontier boy- 
hood. A solid body was compacted for a vigor- 
ous mind. 

As we must confine this sketch within narrow 
limits, we will here record a fact which has its 
moral. In 1804 a few persons in the neighbor- 
hood determined upon the formation of a literary 
association, one object of which was the purchase 
of a circulating library. Shares were fixed at 
three dollars, and by describing a circle of some 
forty miles the necessary funds were secured. A 
gentleman in Boston purchased the books for 
them, and performed the work with rare judg- 
ment. He little knew that he was purchasing 
what should go largely to develop the mental 
character of one who, then unborn, should one 
day, as a bishop of the most numerous body of 
Protestant Christians in America, wield an influ- 
ence which should be felt from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 
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The books were received. They were cireu- | M’Kendree College. Here he remained till the 
lated and read. In the family of Mr. Ames, | autumn of 1830. 


when evening came on, a volume previously se- 
lected was placed in the hands of a reader, and 
as needles were plied, he read aloud till the time 
expired, and after a season of free and easy criti- 
cism they retired. Thus was created a love of 
solid reading which was not confined to that fam- 
ily. More than one man of eminence has spoken 
of the ineffaceable influence of that circulating 
library. 

The father died in 1823—the mother survived 
till 1854. 

The subject of this sketch remained upon the 
farm till twenty years of age, at which time he 
went to Athens and attended the Ohio University 
some two or three years, supporting himself by 
his own exertions. There were in attendance 
during that time a number of students who have 
since made their mark upon the Church. Among 
them may be named Ames, Sehon, Trimble, Herr, 
Clark, Pilcher, William M’Kendree, Bangs, and 
others whose names are not recollected. 

While attending the University there was a 
gracious revival in Athens under the joint labors 
of Rev. Henry S. Fernandes and Robert O. Spen- 
It added to the Church several who shone 
Among 


cer. 
brightly in the ranks of its ministry. 
them was E. R. Ames. He experienced an “evi- 
dence of sins forgiven” at the same hour with 
William Herr, who was kneeling at the same 
bench. Little dreamed Fernandes and the sweet- 
spirited Spencer, who, within the past few months, 
went home to the mansions above, what a harvest 
They are dead, but through 
in the Gospel they “yet 


they were gathering. 
their illustrious sons 
speak.” 

In the autumn of 1828 Bishop Roberts presi- 
ded over the Ohio conference, which met in 
Chillicothe. To see the mode of operation the 
young collegian attended the session. Bishop 
Roberts had ever a rare discernment of men. 
He saw the youth, and saw there was something 
in him; while he in turn was deeply impressed 
with the patriarchal simplicity and godly counsel 
of the Bishop. 

The venerable Superintendent had an inter- 
view with the young man, and advised him to go 
farther west, assuring him his way would be open 
to extensive usefulness. Consenting, he accom- 
panied the Bishop to the Illinois conference, held 
that year in Madison, Indiana. There he became 
acquainted with Revs. S. H. Thompson and John 
Dew, from Illinois. They were men of sound 
judgment and enviable reputation. They ad- 
vised Mr. Ames to go to Illinois and open a high 
school in Lebanon. He did so. The enterprise 
was successful, and the school was the germ of 





There was other work for him. Honorable 
and awful is the vocation of the teacher; 
hand is on the heart-cords of young humanity; 
but high as it is, there is one far above it. In- 
spiration has said first ‘pastors,’ and next it 


He realized painfully that 


his 


mentions “teachers.” 
he was “moved of the Holy Ghost to preach the 
Gospel.” 

It is a good thing to be in the regular succes- 
sion; and our Bishop is directly in the line from 
Peter, as Peter, surnamed Cartwright, was pre- 
siding elder of the quarterly conference which 
voted the license, and as such examined the can- 
didate, and signed the papers—a more flawless 
As to that 
quarterly conference, we have been informed that, 


claim than some bishops can boast. 


duly impressed with the responsibility of its ac- 
tion, it had grave debate as to the fitness of the 
candidate. It was insisted by some that he would 
never do; that the itinerant work would be too 
hard for him; that he would never face a single 
But the 
the majority prevailed, 
and recommended to the “Illinois conference as 


snow- storm! good sense and piety of 


and he was duly licensed 


a suitable person to be received on trial in the 
traveling connection.” This was done at Ed- 
wardsville, Illinois. The same fall he was ad- 
mitted and appointed to Shoal Creek circuit, em- 
bracing an indefinite extent of country. 

Thenceforward for some years his was the 
usual history of a Methodist itinerant. He was 
elected as a delegate from the Indiana confer- 
ence to the General conference which met in Bal- 
timore in 1840, and by that body elected Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Missionary Society for 
the south and west. In this office he had the 
supervision of the German and Indian missions 
of the Church. It was before the era of rail- 
roads. Traveling was slow and laborious, and 
the office proved no sinecure. During the four 
years he filled it, he traveled some twenty-five 
thousand miles. In one tour he passed over the 
entire frontier line from Lake Superior to Texas, 
camping out almost the whole route, and one 
part of the time so destitute of provisions that 
for two days the only nourishment of himself and 
fellow-travelers was a little moistened maple 
sugar. 

While in this office he gave proof of the me- 
thodical character of his mind. He reduced all 
to system—the mission property was inventoried, 
and each department systematized. 

The General conference of 1844, of which he 
was a member, abolished the western missionary 
secretaryship, and Mr. Ames served the Church 
in Indiana in the office of presiding elder till 
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1852. 
ism in that state. 
statesmanlike, and his policy fearless and perse- 
vering. In 1849 he was elected to the Presi- 
dency of Indiana Asbury University, but declined 


In this capacity he did much for Method- 
His views were broad and 


serving. 

At the General conference of 1852, held in 
Boston, Levi Scott, M. Simpson, Osmon C. Baker, 
and E. R. Ames were elected on the same ballot- 
ing as bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
This gave a wider range to his powers and ad- 
ministrative ability. He was the first_of our 
bishops to visit the Pacific, and his counsels had 
doubtless much weight in wisely laying the found- 
ations of our Church on the Pacific coast. 

Bishop Ames is emphatically a man of busi- 
ness, and a business man. His mind is compre- 
hensive in its range, yet grasps the minutest 
details. He persistently inquires till the whole 
subject is open before him, and with this accurate 
information he adjusts his plans. 

As a presiding officer he is calm, self-possessed, 
courteous, and courageous. It is said by some, 
that the fortiter in re is now and then more ap- 
Well, it’s 


hard for positive men to be otherwise than posi- 


parent than the swavifer in modo. 


tive. Bishops should give the annual conferen- 
ces the benefit of their experience and knowl- 
edge, but of course should never trammel the 
rights of members of the body, and we think 
We add at this 
point an extract from a letter of a Michigan cor- 


Bishop Ames would not do so. 


respondent, published in one of the Church 
papers: 

‘Bishop Ames presided at our conference with 
great acceptability. We have yet to learn that a 
single member of the conference took the least 
exception to any act of his in governing its de- 
liberations. Kind in spirit, clear in judgment, 
attentive to every motion and every speaker, old 
or young, he dispatched business rapidly, at the 
same time that things took their natural course, 
and moved freely. We speak what was the sub- 
ject of common remark when we say that the 
Bishop won upon the hearts of all the members 
of the conference. He will have hereafter an 
enviable place in their Christian regards and 
affections. The Kalamazoo conference, with its 
presiding Bishop, will live in their pleasant mem- 
ories in coming years.” 

As a conference debater he was always effect- 
ive. We often met in the conference room, but 
never did we hear him make a speech ten min- 
utes long. He listened to the discussion till he 
saw the strong points of a case, and these he 
would present in a few clear, terse statements 
which could not be misunderstood, and which 
went far toward conviction. As a public speaker 





he is impressive and commanding, whether on 
the platform or in the pulpit. His voice is quite 
peculiar, and while under his management it is 
quite effective, yet it should never be imitated. 
He rises calmly, states his subject clearly, intro- 
duces it with some striking remark which at once 
rivets the attention, and then by an easy, direct 
manner, moves along the track of thought chosen 
for the occasion. His sermons, though never 
written, are evidently carefully thought out. His 
style is molded by the old English classics. 
Many of his sentences are pure aphorisms. On 
he talks, till he talks up into the highest realm 
of thought. 
preaching was when he was presiding elder, and 
addressed gathered thousands on western camp- 


We think perhaps his most effective 


grounds. Then we have seen his whole soul 
aroused, and his full tide of impassioned oratory 
We forbear sketching 


some of those scenes, though they pass before us. 


was almost resistless. 
We will add another paragraph from the Michi- 
gan letter alluded to above: 

“Of the Bishop's ministerial services, we are 
prepared to speak in terms of sober praise and 
admiration. His address to the candidates for 
admission into the conference will be remembered 
as peculiarly appropriate, forcible, and eloquent. 
On Sabbath morning we heard from his lips one 
of the clearest, strongest, sweetest, most impress- 
ive discourses to which we ever listened. The 
subject, the mode of its discussion—so natural 
and obvious—the simplicity, grandeur, and unaf- 
fected eloquence of expression, the spirituality 
and richness of sentiment, and the ease and 
pathos of utterance, all combined to render the 
sermon memorable and glorious to every appre- 
ciative mind, The track of thought, founded on 
a great doctrinal and experimental truth, and 
taking hold of all the precious interests of the 
soul, swept along in grace, in beauty, in majesty; 
now through the dispensations and ages of re- 
vealed religion, now through the records and 
facts of well-tested experience, anon through all 
the eras of Church history, touching upon philo- 
sophical objections, embracing just views of the 
broad relations of the soul to God, and leading 
the mind into the throne-lighted regions of living, 
sensible communion with the Father, and the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. There were passages 
in the discourse that, for accuracy of thought 
and statement, for felicity of diction, for beauty 
of imagery and description, and for power to 
move the soul and feelings, would vie with the 
best specimens of modern pulpit eloquence. 
Long may Bishop Ames, with his statesmanlike 
grasp of thought, with his logical forces of rea- 
soning, of fact, of sentiment, live to preach such 
sermons in our annual conferences!” 
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an better close this 
sketch than with the foregoing paragraph. We, 
therefore, dismiss the matter after adding that in 
each department the Bishop is an eminently prac- 
tical man. In addition to this, he is an ardent 
Methodist, warmly attached to his own Church 
and Church polity. May he long render efficient 
service to the Church! 


We know not that we 


— 206 


SERMONS AND HOMILIES FROM THE POETS. 


BY JOHN T. SWARTZ. 
NUMBER V. 
Text. ‘* Death enters and there ’s no defense, 
His time there ’s none can tell; 
He ’ll in a moment call thee hence 


To heaven or down to hell.’’ Hart. 


EATH has ever been, to them that know not 
God, the king of terrors. 
of persons. He spares 


He is no respecter 
neither man in his 
strength nor woman in her loveliness. Yet the 
mighty glory in their might, and the foolish revel 
in their folly, putting off the thoughts of death, 
‘that most important event in man’s career, till 
some unexpected circumstance forces it home 
to their hearts that they too must die. 

Never shall the writer of this paper forget the 
impression made upon his young mind by his 
first sight of the crude but terrible rhyme, with 
its equally crude and terrible illustration— 


Time cuts down all, 
Both great and small.” 


He had often been told that man was mortal— 
had seen the coffin-lid close upon the still corpse— 
had seen in the church-yard little graves even 
shorter than his own stature; yet he had ever 
been an example of the truth that “all men 
deem all men mortal but themselves.’ But that 
sternly simple old Saxon couplet made him trem- 
ble. Years passed on, and the impression was 
apparently obliterated, and the idea of his own 
mortality entirely lost sight of, when suddenly 
the same feelings were revived on hearing his 
fellows in the Sabbath school sing, 


* Death enters and there ’s no defense, 
His time there ’s none can tell; 
He ’1ll in a moment call thee hence 
To heaven or down to hell.”’ 


If we look abroad over the world of nature 
with the eye of flesh, aided only by the dim lamp 
of reason, how sad is the prospect! In this 
world Death seems supreme. We look upon 
beautiful forms but to see them vanish. We 








with life. We look back upon the history of our 
race, and learn that from “king and patriarchs 
of the infant world” down to the new-born babe 
who never saw the light, and but an hour ago 
was resigned to the dust whence it came, all are 
subject unto death, and that 


* All that tread 
The earth are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom.”’ 


We look into our own households, and lo, “the 
dead are there!’ There is “a skeleton in every 
house,” a shadow on each face, a tomb in every 
heart. 


“Strong the earthy odor grows; 
I smell the mold above the rose.” 


Our firesides have been robbed and our heart- 
strings rent by the destroying angel. 
‘‘ There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there; 
There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But hath one vacant chair.”’ 


We seek relief in books, but, alas! we find Ad- 
dison among the tombs at Westminster and 
Gray in a country church-yard, Shakspeare mor- 
alizing on the skull of Yorick and Shelley shud- 
dering at the likeness between beautiful “Sleep 
and his brother Death.” Turning to the bards 
of our own land, the first strain we hear is in 
time and tune with the pulse of our mortality— 


“Our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 


We look into the pages of the book of books, 
and we learn that “all flesh is grass.” We cry 
in agony, “Who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?’ When we find there is no refuge 
from this death we begin to inquire “if a man 
die shall he live again?’ We find that though a 
man die yet, through a risen Redeemer, may he 
live again. But 


‘There is a death whose pang 
Outlives the fleeting breath; 

O! what eternal horrors hang 
Around the second death!” 


We find that “God so loved the world that he 
gave his only-begotten Son to die,” that we might 
live free from the terrors of that second death. 
As in Adam all die, so in Christ may all live. 
“He gave himself,” says St. Paul, “a ransom for 
many.” “Christ has redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, being made a curse for us.” “And 
hath brought life and immortality to light by the 


listen for a few days to the tones of loved voices | Gospel.” 


and they are hushed forever. 
Death is the constant victor in his struggles 


O! then, dear reader, if you have never real- 
ized that without Christ you were subject to 
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that “second death,’ shun it now. Its victim 


must spend in torment infinite years, 


«* And never, never, never have an end; 

Ah! he must live in torturing despair 

As many years as atoms in the air; 

When these are spent, as many thousands more 
As grains of sand that crowd the ebbing shore; 
When these are past, as many still behind 

As leaves of forest shaken with the wind; 
When these are gone, as many to ensue 

As blades of grass on hills and dales that grew 
When these are past, as many on the march 

As midnight lamps that gild the starry arch; 
When these expire, as many millions more 

As moments in the millions past before; 

When all these doleful years are spent in pain, 
And multiplied by myriads again, 

Till numbers drown the thought, could he suppose 
That then his wretched life could have a close 
This would afford some ease.” 


“But O, eternity! which might have been the 
measure of his joys, is now the measure of his 
torments. He must endure everlasting burnings. 
Nothing more can minister to his relief; nothing 
now appease the wrath of an incensed God; noth- 
ing can brighten the long dark night of infinite 
despair; nothing can mingle ease with the sea of 
his wretchedness. His ‘the 
devil and his angels,’ his portion eternal misery.” 
TI oneo heard the passage just quoted condemned 
as “extravagant.” Then the whole Bible is full 
of extravagance. There is no moderation, no 
gentle varnishing over and whitewashing facts 
there. It offers no mean between two extremes. 
“T would that thou wert either cold or hot.” 
“Because thou art neither cold nor hot, I will 
spew thee out of my mouth.” Choose now your 
portion. Shall it be the thick darkness of de- 
spair or the light of hope realized in overwhelm- 
ing fruition? Shall it be “weeping and wailing 
and gnashing of teeth,” or “joy unspeakable and 
full of glory;” the abode “where their worm dieth 
not and their fire is not quenched,’ or on the 
banks of the “pure river of water of life;” the 
mountain of wrath piled up “against the day of 
wrath,” or the glory of “treasures laid up in 
heaven;” the sentence, “Depart from me, ye 
cursed,” or the plaadit, “Well done, good and 
faithful?” 

To the believer who has washed his robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb, there 
is no sting in death, no victory in the grave. 
With Paul he is “willing rather to depart and be 
with Christ,” exclaiming with David, “Though I 


converse is with 


walk through the valley of the shadow of death, | 


I will fear no evil, for thou art with me, thy rod 
and thy staff they comfort me.” His song is, 


“<T would not live alway; no, welcome the tomb! 
Since Jesus hath lain there I dread not its gloom.”’ 


And while experience teaches him that 


‘There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end,” 


yet he knows that 


‘‘ There is a world above 
Where parting is unknown, 
A whole eternity of love 
Formed for the good alone; 
And faith beholds the dying here 


Translated to that happier sphere.” 


He hopes to meet his loved ones “where it is 
one bright summer always and storms do never 
come,” in a land “the inhabitant whereof shall 
not say, Iam sick.” Then with joy and singing 
he asks, 


‘Why should we mourn for dying friends, 
Or shrink at Death’s alarms? 
’T is but the voice that Jesus sends 
To call them to his arms.”’ 





And when the last hour comes, trampling his last 
foe beneath his feet he plunges into the dark 
river, and, buffeting its billows, passes safely over, 
shouting, “Though after my skin worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God!” Yes, 
this body, sown in mortality, shall be raised in im- 
mortality, sown in corruption, it shall put on in- 
corruption; and though it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be, yet when He who is our life 
shall appear we shall be like him, and shall see 


him as he is. 


‘Behold what ancient prophets sung 

Is now at last fulfilled, 

And Death yields up his ancient reign 
And vanquished quits the field. 

Let Faith exalt her joyful voice 
And now in triumph sing, 

O! Grave, where is thy victory, 
And where, O Death! thy sting?” 

O! let such be your death. Elijah gave the 
false prophet the warning, “Thus saith the Lord, 
Behold, I will cast thee from off the face of the 
earth; this year thou shalt die.” This year you 
may die, your life is the greatest uncertainty in 
the world; “his time there’s none can tell.” O! 
may we be always ready, even though we know 
not the day nor the hour, for this day we may 
die! 


———29e———— 


HIDDEN POWER OF WORDS. 


Worps are little things, but they sometimes 
| strike hard. We wield them so easily that we 
lare apt to forget their hidden power. Fitly 
spoken, they fall like the sunshine, the dew, and 
| the fertilizing rain; but when unfitly, like the 
| frost, the hail, and the desolating tempest. 
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COMFORT. 
BY EMILY C. HUNTINGTON. 

Att the great earth is full of dreary noises, 

That jar forever on the spirit’s ear, 
Yet down its steeps are borne the angel voices, 

Slow, solemn hymnings, saintly sweet and clear. 
We sing hosanna while the spirit sigheth, 

And say, “Praise God,’ when our poor hearts 

make moan, 

Yet angels catch the whisper ere it dieth, 

And sing it, full and clear, before the throne. 


The world is dark, and dismal rains are weeping 
On the cold graves of buried hope and love, 
Yet calm and pure the starlight white is sleeping, 

All our wild sorrow and our fears above. 
O not alone, amid these earthly shadows, 
Walketh the human on its darkening way, 
White wings are flashing round, and spirit fingers 
Crown its pale brow with blessing, day by day. 


And not in vain the beautiful ideal 
Slips ever from our eager grasp apart; 
For yearning toward it from the barren real, 
We grave its holy image on our heart. 


We list the angels chanting, till the spirit 
Takes up the cadence of their heavenly psalm, 
Till the heart changes to the shadow o’er it, 
And we grow like them, beautiful and calm. 


Then soul be strong, thy glorious birthright owning, 
And wear thy suffering as a starry wreath; 
For past the shore where waves of pain are moaning, 
Lieth thy rest, white wings of peace beneath. 
, 5 


————_e 9 o—__—_—__ 


LITTLE IDA. 
BY LAVINIA CRECRAFT. 


Gaze we on the lifeless clay, 

Where the silken lashes lay, 

On thy marble brow so fair 

See what beauty lingers there! 

No pencil’s art can paint thy cheek, 
Thy placid brow, thy looks so meek; 
Thy pallid lip now cold in death, 
That fondest kisses oft have pressed. 


On thy snowy bosom fair 

Flowers are placed to deck thee where 
No rude storms shall wake thee more, 
For the pains of life are o’er. 


Fold the drapery clean and white, 
Hide the baby from our sight, 
Lay it in its lowly bed, 

Till the last trump wake the dead. 


Let the morn with tears bedew 

The little mound so fresh and new, 
And the night-wind’s murmuring sigh 
Pass the lovely sleeper by. 

Soon shall burst from out the tomb 


This bud, a full-blown rose, to bloom 
On some fair and vernal shore, 





Nipt by the frost of death no more. 


ANOTHER YEAR. 


BY LUELLA CLARK. 


One less on earth to love me; 
One ministering spirit more; 
On earth another grave; a friend 
On Jordan’s farther shore; 
She who, beside me, when the bells 
Last for the dead year tolled, 
Sung, welcoming in the new, and wept 
A farewell to the old— 
Who, through the winter’s chill and storm, 
Went warbling all the day, 
And still kept warm her loving heart 
To meet returning May, 
Walked with me up June’s radiant path, 
Like one who, other time, 
Had learned the language of the flowers 
In some diviner clime. 
But when the summer put aside 
Her vail of leaves, one night 
Her soul put off its vail of flesh, 
And passed beyond my sight. 
She pointed to the breaking light, 
And softly bade me hark 
The silvery bursts of song; alas! 
I only saw the dark. 
I only heard the cruel wind 
Vexing the withered leaves; 
The dull, dull dropping of the rain 
From off the moldering eaves. 
I heard the great bells yester night 
Proclaim the New-Year’s birth: 
She, closing up in heaven the one 
Commenced, with me, on earth. 
She in fruition; I in hope: 
In joy; and [I in fear: 
She safely home; I wandering still, 
Commence another year. 
A year of blessed rest for her; 
A year of toil for me; 
While she doth “face to face’? behold, 
I still but darkly see. 
She on the glowing mountain tops; 
I in the vale far down: 
She wearing; I still striving for 
An undecaying crown. 
Another year! another year! 
And with its birth is given 
One less to love me on the earth; 
One more to love in heaven. 


—_——*8eo——__ 


WEALTH. 


Bet, searce observed, the knowing and the bold 
Fall in the gen’ral massacre of gold; 

Wide wasting pest! that rages unconfined, 

And crowds with crimes the records of mankind; 
For gold his sword the hireling ruffian draws, 
For gold the hireling judge distorts the laws; 
Wealth heap’d on wealth, nor truth nor safety buys, 
The dangers gather as the treasures rise. 
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LABOR; OR, STRIKING FOR HIGHER WAGES. 
BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 
CHAPTER I. 
PLEASANT cottage stood on a slight emi- 
nence in the midst of a flourishing village 
At the low par- 
lor window sat a brother and sister both silently 


about thirty miles from Boston. 


engaged in watching the graceful motions of a 
young girl in the garden below, who was busily 
cutting roses and other flowers to fill the vases 
for the tea table. At last, having obtained the 
desired quantity, she disappeared among the 
shrubbery, and then both listened to the song 
she caroled till the sound was lost in the distance. 
Then the lady turned to address her companion. 
He had been long absent in a foreign land, and 
for ten years they had not met till the evening 
previous. 

“ Are you satisfied with her, brother?” 

“Satisfied? That is not the word, I am de- 
lighted. Not an 
awkward motion, nothing but grace in every look 


She is absolutely charming. 
and gesture. Let me thank you again, dear 
Caroline, for the pains you have taken with my 
motherless child.” 

“And you find nothing to regret?” 

“Nothing, unless her notions about religion 
and—and—" he hesitated. 

“ About household duties,” she said, supplying 
the words that his regard for her had left unpro- 
nounced, “What de you fear in relation to 
either?” 

“Pardon me, sister, but I sometimes fear that 
those foolish ideas may develop future troubles.” 

“And you wish her education had been less 
practical and more showy.” 

Her talent 
Her 
sketches are to my eye nearly faultless, and her 
reading has been so varied, that I shall have to 


“No, she is accomplished enough. 
for music has been surprisingly cultivated. 


renew my diligence in the same line in order to 
prove an agreeable companion for her, and partly 
make up for her deprivation of your society. 
But what I object to is the thorough drilling she 
has received in those practical housekeeping arts 
which will be of no use to a young lady in her 
station. If you had been training her for a 
servant all this knowledge of pickles and jellies 
would not come amiss.” 

“Believe me, dear brother, when I repeat what 
my letters so often have told you that such 
knowledge is never a disadvantage. It will 
save her from numberless annoyances. For in- 
stance—” 

“Ah, Carrie,” he interrupted pleasantly, “be 
merciful. Spare me the repetition of all reasons 
for or against your system. You have, in some 











“process. 


miraculous way, trained her to be lady-like and 
attractive in the midst of your pots and kettles, 
and while I am charmed with your success, I 
shall not be so unmanly as to find fault with the 
I fancy, besides, that she will be only 
too glad to leave the kitchen work to the care of 
servants when she learns my wishes, or, what you 
would call, prejudices.” 

“Will you commence housekeeping immedi- 
ately?” 

“As soon as my house can be made ready. 
After so many years’ experience of hotels and 
hoarding-houses, I am impatient to know again 
the comforts of home. And, thanks to you, Caro- 
line, or to your abused system, Marv will pre- 
side charmingly over my household.” 

The entrance of Mary herself prevented a re- 
ply, and the admiring eyes of the father again 
sagerly scanned the face and figure of the young 
girl. 

“Look here, papa.” She held up a small net- 
ted purse. 

“Ts it to be filled?” he asked, smilingly. 

“Yes, but not for me. I must tell you all 
about it. It was made by a little blind girl, and 
is her parting gift to me.” 

He took it and examined it curiously. 

“It is a pretty thing. Who taught her to do 
such work?’ 

“T did, sir. 
one for you of the same pattern.” 
“Tndeed! 

buy one?” 

“No, sir.” 


she detected in his tone a slight expression of 


Is it nota beauty? I have made 


Did you think I was too poor to 
Mary colored and drew back, for 


his estimate of female labor. 

‘But you thought, my dear, that I should prize 
a purse made by those restless little fingers more 
that You 
were quite right, only I hope netting is not very 


than one had no such association. 


fatiguing.” 

She “Little blind 
Ada’s purse is a wonder, father. If I were blind 
I am afraid I should not exhibit such skill and 
She 


came to his side again. 


patience. You must go with me to see her. 
is quite happy when at work.” 
“No doubt of it. 


while away many weary hours for her. 


Such an employment must 
But you, 
my bird, will soon have too many pleasures to 
find time for work. Society will be new to you, 
and I shall be proud to introduce you as my 
daughter.” 

“ Ada is poor, papa, and her mother is an in- 
valid.” 

“And you are a strange girl to care nothing 
for the brilliant pictures of life that I am show- 
ing you.” 


“T do care. At least I suppose I shall when 
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I experience their beauty. But now, dear fa- 
ther—” 
“But now,” he interrupted her, “you would 


like to return golden treasures for this parting 


gift. Is that what your eyes are teasing for?” 

She joined in his laugh. “Not exactly. But 
if she could go for one year only to the asylum | 
for the blind, she could learn to do many things, 
and so support herself and her mother without 
help. She would be independent, father!” added 
Mary, her cheeks and eyes kindling at the 
thought. 

“There! there! don’t color. You were quite 
And so you expect me to | 
O, you absurd 


pretty enough before. 
begin in my old age to do good. 


little monkey!” 

Mary saw that he was teasing her, so she only 
replied, “What a story! You are not old, and— 
and I am sure you are not stingy.” 

“Ah, well! Have it all your own way. 
have begun to rule me already.” 

Little blind Ada went to the asylum. 


You 


CHAPTER II. 


Notwithstanding her father’s brilliant pictures 
of the future, it was a heavy trial to Mary Cur- | 
rie. when she was obliged to leave her quiet 


country home for her more pretending city one. 
Her time had hitherto passed swiftly and happily, 
for aunt Caroline was an adept in blending work 
and pleasure in the right proportions, and it was 


not till she began to tread the weary round of | 
fashionable existence that she fully understood | 
what is meant by lassitude and satiety. 

At first all was new; the splendid house and 
its luxurious furniture, the elegant carriages and 
numerous servants, and the constant influx of 
gayly-dressed visitors. Each had a charm for 
the inexperienced girl, and she found sufficient 
amusement in the novelty of her position. There 
was an apparent freshness and sincerity in the 
unmeaning flatteries that were poured into her 
ears that for a time gratified her natural love of 
approbation, and served to banish ennui, but her 
taste was too refined to be long satisfied with 
mere husks, her aspirations for good were too 
deeply implanted to be quieted by a life of pleas- 
ure alone. So it came to pass that ere the first 
year of her city life had rolled by, she found its 
gayeties and flatteries both stale and irksome. 
Our fresh blooming Mary grew listless and lan- 
guid. 

Mr. Currier noticed the change, and again 
sighed over his folly in obeying the dying wishes 
of his wife, and allowing his sister to educate | 
her child. “It has ruined her,” he often said to | 
himself, “she will never enjoy herself outside of | 
& prayer meeting. With her position, beauty, | 








and accomplishments, she might outshine all her 
associates, and make the best match in the city, 
but she always gets into some corner out of sight 
unless I keep her by my side.” 

He was musing in this manner one morning, 
and half inclined to be angry with her, when her 
late appearance at the breakfast table changed 


| somewhat the current of his feelings by reawak- 
| ening his anxiety for her health. 


She was unu- 
sually pale, and had no appetite. 

“Are you ill, Mary?” he asked tenderly. 

“No, not exactly ill, but so very lazy that it is 
difficult to move,’ she answered in a playful 
manner, but he did not smile. 

“T see how it is. You are pining for aunt 
Caroline. You want to be helping her in mak- 
ing bibs and aprons for some orphan asylum. 
Shall I send for her to come here? Shall I tell 
her that you find the old man such a tiresome 
companion that you are dwindling to a shadow 
in the bare effort to live with him?’ 

She looked at him earnestly, and her eyes filled 
with tears. ‘There! there!” he exclaimed hur- 
riedly, “I have upset you wholly now. I have 
brought the miserable homesickness to a crisis.” 
He drew her fondly to his side, and putting back 
the thick curls that shaded her brow, kissed her 
“Now, little Mary, tell me how I 
can make you happy.” 


affectionately. 

“OQ, papa!” she answered, regaining with a 
struggle her usual composure, “you are mistaken. 
Iam not positively unhappy. But my whole life 
here seems so aimless, so empty, and I feel often 
as if I might be so useful if it were not for dis- 
pleasing you. I am sure, father, if you knew 
how all these gay nothings that yov call pleas- 
ures tire me you would pity me.” 

“T do pity you, Mary, and blame myself. 
Were you to be educated again, you should grow 
up from the beginning as careless as a bird.” 

“My associates are careless, but how many of 
them are really happy?’ 

“Tecan not tell. We can not read their hearts, 
They seem gay enough.” 

“But gayety is not happiness, father.” 

“Hush! hush! little preacher. Come sit on 
my knee and confess all your rebellious thoughts. 
Let us have the root of the whole matter. What 
is it that principally troubles you?” 

“Well, papa,’ said Mary, emboldened by his 
kind manner, “I suppose you will laugh at me, 
but I will be frank for all that. In the first 
place, the servants are a great trouble to me.” 

“To you, my pet? How?” 

“They are so wasteful. They presume on my 
supposed ignorance and cheat us shamefully. 
There is not an honest one among them except 
Jenny.” 
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“You took her from aunt Caroline’s, so of 
course she is an exception. But why trouble 
your head with the kitchen work?” 

“You gave me leave to keep the accounts, sir, 
and I can not be blind to such ridiculous items 
as I find charged to us, even though cook pro- 
tests they are necessary. You see I know what 
is required.” 

“ And you see, little one, that your knowledge 
of good and evil is not more satisfactory than 
mother Eve’s was.” 

“T have changed the servants several times, 
but find none that are proof against the tempta- 
tions to which we expose them. Now, dear 
father, let me once show these people that I am 
not to be imposed upon, that I know what is 
needed, and I can control them easily.” 

“No! no!” he replied, rising hastily and plac- 
ing her in a chair, “do you suppose that I will 
have these servants proclaiming all over the city 
that my child is a pattern cook, or laundress, or 
chambermaid? Have you no pride, Mary?” 

“None that is incompatible with being useful.” 

“Nonsense. If the servants annoy you, we 
will hunt up an experienced housekeeper to over- 
see them. And, to find the roses that have 
strayed from your cheeks, we will have a long 
journey. We will make a tour of the fashiona- 
ble summer resorts, and see if you can’t forget 
your receipts for making brown bread and gruel.” 

“Shall we go to Niagara, father?’ asked Mary, 
her eyes sparkling with all their wonted fire at 
the thought. 

“Wherever you like. To the world’s end if 
you desire it. Only gratify me by enjoying your- 


self.” 
CHAPTER III. 


Three years rolled by with their usual amount 
of changes and anxieties, and then came the 
ever-to-be-remembered hard times. The financial 
panic of 1857 had taken full possession of the 
public mind, and all classes were affected by it. 
Many, whose wealth had been deemed inex- 
haustible, were suddenly reduced to the necessity 
of studying economy. Among these was Mr. 
Currier. The mercantile firm in which for years he 
had been a silent partner, and in whose business 
was invested the most of his wealth, was among 
the first to suffer. To repair in some degree the 
losses he had sustained it was necessary for him 
to again visit Europe, and early in January he 
left home for that purpose. 

Mary had been married a year, and was estab- 
lished as the mistress of a pleasant mansion, 
which, though smaller and far less pretending 
than her father’s, was yet an elegant and con- 
venient dwelling. Her husband was a fine, no- 


ble-hearted man, liberal in his charities, and 
thorough and: energetic in his business, but he 
too had been trained to consider a domestic 
woman an unsuitable companion for a man of 
refinement. Wonder not, O harassed man of 
business, toiling early and late, distracted by the 
accumulation of home bills just when a business 
note is due, wonder not at the helplessness and 
utter inefficiency of woman! She is what you 
have made her. It is your taste and not hers 
that creates the taper waist, the slender, nerve- 
less figure, and the idle, colorless fingers. Hands 
browned in the least by toil are an abomination 
in your sight. Faces upon which the sun has 
looked are without beauty or interest, and healthy, 
robust forms are ignored altogether. 

Paul Franklin had never thought of woman as 
a helpmate, neither had he thought of her as oc- 
cupying that most humiliating of all positions, a 
mere household pet. He had sought for intellect 
and for a cultivated heart as well, and was not 
displeased to find grafted upon these those lovely 
accomplishments that make up so much of our 
home enjoyments. Of her talents as a practical 
housekeeper he had no suspicion, and she did not 
enlighten him on that point. Jenny, her favorite 
maid, had gladly accompanied her to her new 
home, and with Nelly, the cook, performed all 
the work required. Mary’s eyes were fully open 
to the evil of keeping a house full of idle serv- 
ants, and she astonished her husband at first by 
insisting on so smalla number. He prophesied 
all sorts of inconveniences, but as the days gli- 
ded smoothly by, and order and peace prevailed 
in his dwelling, he was forced to confess that a 
greater number would be very much in the way. 

Nelly Shergoold, who reigned over the kitchen 
department, was an excellent cook, and was 
obliging in her manners as well as honest in her 
reckonings. She had the quick, impulsive tem- 
perament of her people, and rather prided her- 
self upon her intellectual superiority to most of 
them, utterly cénfounding them at times with 
quotations from the various works that Mr. Frank- 
lin was in the habit of reading aloud, all uncon- 
scious of a listener outside the parlor door. 

Notwithstanding the failure or suspension of 
so many large business houses, Paul Franklin 
had thus far been able to breast the storm. His 
brow was often clouded by anxiety, and unex- 
pected losses frequently embarrassed him, but 
his housekeeping expenses seemed to grow less 
in proportion to the pressure from other quarters, 
and he still saw his way clear. He now beheld 
Mary in a new light asa helpmate. Often, when 
bewildered by some perverse turn of affairs, did 





| he carry home the tiresome ledgers that so per- 
| plexed him, and find the benefit, at least, of hav- 
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ing a mathematical wife. Her fresh, buoyant 
spirits came to his rescue, and the complicated 
tangle of figures that had so wearied him were 
soon reduced to order under her flying pen. 

“Tf I come through the storm without wreck- 
ing my boat,” he often said, “it will be your 
skill, Mary dear, that will have saved the sinking 
craft.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


One pleasant evening in May Mary sat at her 
chamber window alone. Her husband had re- 
luctantly left her to accompany a party of friends 
to view the panorama of the Mississippi, then on 
exhibition in the city. She was suffering from a 
violent headache, to which she was subject when 
fatigued, and which had now prevented her join- 
ing the party. 

Her window was open, and the cool western 
wind, breathing even then a promise of coming 
flowers and perfume, almost insensibly lulled her 
pain, and she was contemplating the practica- 
bility of yet joining her husband in the evening's 
pleasure, when Nelly’s voice, speaking in an un- 
usually excited tone, arrested her attention. 

“ Arrah! it’s the good time that ’s coom to me 
now for shure, and the convanient. Let the Irish 
alone, poor crathurs, for mother and father wit, 
too.” 

“Have done with ye’s braggin’,” said another 
voice, “it’s may be that sorra a bit o’ sinse is 
mated with yer wit, blithe and cute as ye spake 
o’ yeself. And what are ye oop to now?” 

Nelly was leaning over the area paling that 
separated her master’s premises from his neigh- 
bor’s, and addressing the housemaid who lived in 
the adjoining residence. They were confidential 
friends, but this did not hinder them from quar- 
reling every time they met, or from abusing each 
other in the warmest manner, after which, they 
parted on better terms than ever. 

“But what are ye oop to now, Nelly?” 

The question was twice repeated, for Nelly had 
already bristled up fiercely at her companion’s 
sharpness, and was half determined to reserve 
her confidence for worthier ears. 

“Coom, coom, Nelly! So as ye knew me in 
the ould counthree! So as we have played when 
we were bit childhers on the green meadows at 
home, and niver a quarrel at all but it inded in 
love! Do you mind the long winter nights when 
we first spake o’ coming to Ameriky, talking the 
live-long night o’ the broad sa and the strange 
land, snoogly slaping the while like” — 

“Yes, yes, I remimber it all.” Nelly’s anger 
had quite evaporated during Hannah’s reminis- 
cences. “And the night whin ye danced wi’ 
young Dermot at the weddin’ o’ Pathric Curley!” 





“Whist!” said Hannah, suddenly changing the 
subject, “it’s my mistress will miss me, an’ a 
chiding I'll get, may be, an’ I stand idling here.” 

“Ye’re a born fool, Hannah Reilly, or ye’d 
thritten to lave her intirely. It’s lively she’d 
be in naming the asy terms for ye, an’ she once 
thinks o’ puttin’ to use her own lily fingers. We 
can be our own mistresses an’ we choose, just 
barrin’ the work that falls to us of coorse. Wait 
abit, Hannah. It’s o’ this very matther I wanted 
to speak.” 

“Hurry, then; I shall be called in directly. 
Spake fast, Nelly, dear.” 

“On Thursday my master is to give a grand 
dinner to a few salect friends o’ his, who are 
stoppin’ for the matther o’ a week in the city. 
But a few paple are to coom, but the dinner is to 
be oncommon fine. I heard him plannin’ with 
the misthress about the same, and I know all the 
coorses by heart.” 

“Listening again, Nelly? 

“No, indade. They were close by the back 
parlor window and I in the garden here. Ye ‘re 
a silly child an’ ye think I would shut up my 
ears. An’ whin I heard him say how oncommon 
glad he was that the cook was to be depinded on, 


2? 


ye may believe, Hannah, that it was a good saint 
that put me up to thrying me luck.” 

“Well, it ’s a warm job ye ‘ll have an’ no 
thanks to ye either. What for are ye crowing? 
The good time an’ the convanient, ye said. 
Them’s yer own words. Are yer sinses’’— 

“Whist!” interrupted Nelly angrily, “can ye 
no hear me out? Where are yer manners? It’s 
the warning I shall give in the morning to the 
She can no fill my place in a 


Now, who 


misthress herself. 
hurry, an’ it’s higher wages I'll get. 
has the sinse, Hannah Reilly?” 

“Not you. Such a swate-timpered lady! An’ 
the masther no meddlesome! Ye’re almost ka- 
pin’ house for yeself in the snoog kitchen, an’ 
not a servant in town has so pretty a room as ye- 
self, barrin’ it ’s being in the top o’ the house. 
No children to fret ye and order ye about, an’ ye 
fool enough to risk the losing o’ all.” 

“Ye’re clear out o’ yer head, Hannah. Who 
spakes o’ losin the fine place?” 

“Ye’re no shure o’ keepin’ it, an’ ye thry that 
gate. Ye’re wellenough now. Ye have all that 
ye earn, an’ who can show such fine presents as 
yeself? Be continted and not turn yeself out 0’ 
doors.” 

“Ye ’ll sing anither tune whin ye see how 
much I get for thrying me luck.” 

“Mayhap. Where is yer misthress?” 

“Gone to see a big pan o’ armor.” 

“Tndade.” Hannah looked puzzled. 
is it?” 


“Where 
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“On a monster o a river somewhere. It’s a 
sort o’ a vessel,” said Nelly, readily proceeding 
to enlighten her less knowing friend. “It ’s 


quare and strange altogether, but I can’t tell in 
what respect, only I know that a power o’ paple 
go to see it. 

“Ts it wind or stame?’ asked Hannah, who 
had considerable curiosity. 

“QO, thin, it’s stame that carries it shure; an’ 
I remimber now, more shame to me for forgettin’,’ 
it’s a shillin’ a ride for all who go aboord.” 

Just then Hannah heard her mistress’s bell, 
and the conference was suddenly broken up. 

Mary, who sat at her open window with the 
blinds closed, had listened with a good deal of 
personal interest to the conversation below. She 
could have laughed heartily at Nelly’s explana- 
tion of the panorama, had not the inconvenience 
of having her cook demand higher wages at this 
juncture overpowered all other considerations. 
During the hard times of the winter many serv- 
ants had been glad to work for their board, while 
The in- 
gratitude manifest in Nelly’s scheme troubled 
A trifle added to her wages, if 


Nelly had received her regular wages. 


and grieved her. 
openly solicited, would probably have been cheer- 
fully granted, but Mary knew that she paid her 
servants liberally, and she was not to be imposed 
upon. She felt sure in her heart that she could 
cook a better dinner than even Nelly Shergoold, 
and resolved on the spot that Nelly should not 
ask twice for a dismissal. Thanks to her practi- 
cal aunt, she was not a helpless tool in the hands 
of her servants. 

At first it seemed impossible to arrange the 
necessary work so as to give her husband no idea 
of her intention, and, what was of still greater 
moment, so as to secure leisure to entertain her 
guests. While thinking about it she saw Nelly, 
dressed for a walk, leave the house, and then she 
rang the bell for Jenny. She was sure of active 
assistance from her, though unfortunately Jenny 
had never learned to cook. 

“Why, Miss Mary, dear!” exclaimed Jenny, 
hurrying into the room, “I thought you went out 
with Mr. Franklin.” 

“No, I staid at home to nurse a headache. 
It is better, Jenny—almost well. Sit down, I 
want to speak to you.” 

Jenny obeyed, though she evidently longed to 
concoct some soothing medicine for the head- 
ache. But she soon forgot even that in her in- 
dignant surprise, as her young mistress unfolded 
first Nelly’s plan and then her own. She at once 
expressed her readiness to help in every conceiv- 
able way. 

“JT don’t understand the making of the nick- 
nacks,” she said, “but I have set the table and 





waited on the company many a time at your 
aunt's and at old Mr. Harrison’s before I lived 
with your aunt. I think I know what ought to 


| be done, and you will have plenty of time to 


dress after the work comes into my hands.” 


—_—_—__-++ @e—___—_- 


PAPERS FOR THE LADIES. 
BY THRACE TALMON. 
THE SISTER. 
VERY one who sustains the relation of sister 
is fortunate; for therefrom arise duties and 
delights of which the only child can know noth- 
ing. A sister, and especially the elder one, may 


| be the greatest blessing to her family, next the 


parents; and illustrations of this are not infre- 
quent in actual life. There have been such 
young ladies who have received the care of a 
large family from the lips of a dying mother, and 
ever after have striven to supply the place of the 
dead by unwearying exertion and high self-sacri- 
fice. Again: there are those sisters who have 
supplied the loss of the father by providing not 
only for the ordinary wants of brothers and sis- 
ters, but have educated them liberally, and fol- 
lowed them in life with their care and assistance. 

The discipline of character which proceeds 
from this relation, when rightly discharged, is 
doubtless exceedingly valuable; and even the 
very idea of being a sister to others, presupposes 
a development of affection and a kind of experi- 
ence beyend the sphere of those persons who do 
not sustain this relation. Dr. Franklin tells 
young men to choose a wife “from a bunch.” 
He was undoubtedly correct, although this rule, 
like many another, admits of exceptions, of which 
the gentlemen have availed themselves since the 
issue of this ukase at their own discretion. 

Although the only child usually receives an 
extra amount of privilege and advantage, this 
gain is balanced by the loss of many a sweet as- 
sociation and very much of the pleasure of social 
life, which is indeed incomputable. Let no one 
who is a sister ever sigh that she was not allotted 
to be the only child; let her the rather praise 
God for the blessing of those beloved ones around 
her whose true affection and ministering assist- 
ance so largely constitute her complement of 
home happiness. 

1. The sister and the brother. 

When Cleopatra was associated with her 
brother in the government of Egypt, she only 
waited till he arrived to the age of majority, and 
then caused him to be poisoned. Selfishness in 
any is reprehensible; but when exhibited to this 
extent becomes one of the most remarkably de- 
testable records upon the pages of history. 
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If a brother perceives that his sister is actuated 
by any degree of this spirit of selfishness or a 
love of undue ascendency over him, her influence 
is weakened and she loses all that power over 
him which she might have easily acquired by 
other methods. A sister may sustain such a high 
and true position to the brother, that he will de- 
light to be in her society, and will ever seek her 
counsel and approbation. To this every young 
lady who has a brother should aspire. 

For the acquirement of this desirable influence, 
the sister should so conduct toward her brother 
as will convince him that his interest is dear to 
her. She should zealously guard his honor, not 
by upholding him in wrong, and moving him to 
the commission of rebellious acts against the 
proper authority of others, but by inciting him to 
those means of procedure which will assist him 
to acquit himself honorably and correctly. She 
should never pass over his faults which are prop- 
erly subject to reproof, without seeking to convey 
an impression of her disapprobation by the wisest 
methods. If he is disrespectful to age and char- 
acter in a spirit of his own valiant precocity, or 
cherishes any ill temper, she should in all mild- 
ness seek to make him perceive that he is in the 
wrong. But if he refuses to receive such kind 
monitions she should refer him to the authority 
of the family in such a manner as will convey no 
other impression than a pure desire for his good. 

She should also be willing to aid him in any 
way consistent with the proper discharge of her 
duties. If he be a school-boy and have a lesson 
which she understands better than himself, she 
should lose no time in making the obscurities 
clear to him, carefully avoiding to ridicule him 
because “he knew no more.” If he misses a 
button from his coat, or can not well tie his neck- 
kerchief, or requires any of this kind of assist- 
ance, she should cheerfully render it. She should 
also be interested in whatever is of chief interest 
to him, listening to accounts of his adventures 
and entering into the spirit of his spirit. Thus 
she will be able to retain his confidence and do 
him good by advice, warning, or encouragement. 

Such a sister may safely depend on the broth- 
er’s love and assistance to her. It will become 
his high pleasure to contribute to her happiness 
and render her that noble protection which should 
be the characteristic of every man. 

Beautiful is the description of the lady in the 
Mask of Comus depending on her brothers and 
their solicitude for her. She says: 

*‘ My brothers, when they saw me wearied out 
With this long way, resolving here to lodge 
Under the spreading favor of these pines, 
Stepped, as they said, to the next thicket side 
To bring me berries, or such cooling fruit 
As the kind, hospitable woods provide.” 








Her weal being uppermost in their thoughts, they 
query together thus: 

* Our lost sister, 
Where may sbe wander now, whither betake her 
From the chill dew, amongst rude burs and thistles?”’ 


The second brother afterward fervently exclaims: 


‘Heaven keep my sister. Again, again, and near; 
Best draw, and stand upon our guard.” 


It would appear also that these brothers were 
models of gentleness and tender affection; for 
when the sister inquires of Comus she says: 


*Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are?” 


In order that all brothers may be gentle as well 
as heroic, sisters must first be gentle to them, as 
models of good temper and sweetness of manner. 
They must not expect this if they habitually 
annoy them with nicknames and various vexa- 
tious tricks, as the hiding of their hats and other 
property, or the teasing them about certain young 
ladies who are not agreeable to them. Particu- 
larly should there be no suggestion of the appli- 
cation of lather, when are 


e 7? 
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** As smooth as Hebe’s their unrazored lips. 


Instead of devoting undue time to mere amuse- 
ment in his society, she should seek to inspire 
him with admiration for the great and good who 
live on the immortal pages of history, to infuse 
into his spirit a desire to imitate them in excel- 
lence, and to lead him to aim for higher attain- 
ments than those of a commonplace man or 
worthless coxcomb. Thus she may be powerfully 
instrumental of causing him to become a man 
of honored distinction; for the influence of the 
feminine mind, especially at home, over the 
sterner sex, is incomputable. It is well known 
how largely the sister of the poet Wordsworth 
contributed to the acquisition of his literary lau- 
rels, by kindling the fires of the inspiration of 
genius upon the altar of affection. 

The advantages which a sister may derive from 
a brother are indeed innumerable. Among these 
should be estimated the affection which she re- 
ceives from young lady friends—on his account. 
It is a well-known fact that the sister of a young 
man who is at all popular with the other sex, re- 
ceives many attentions, with much good will, 
for no other reason than that she has a marriage- 
able brother. It is deemed essential that her 
good graces be conciliated. 

2. The sister and the married brother. What- 
ever wife the brother has taken to his heart and 
home, she should remember that he has chosen 
for himself; and this having done, that it is his 
bounden duty to give her his deepest love, largest 
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assistance, and first protection. The sister must, 
therefore, cease to look for the same relation to 
exist between her and her brother as before his 
marriage. Let her beware of faulting the wife 
to her husband. If the new member of the 
family have new ways and peculiarities—which 
invariably is the case—the sister should be silent 
when she can not approve, recognizing the jus- 
tice of doing as she would be done by in a par- 
allel case. The sisters of Bonaparte spared no 
pains to prejudice him against Josephine. Pau- 
lina, the bad-hearted and faithless woman, even 
attempted to rival her regal position by an as- 
sumption of state and splendor of apparel in 
the most conspicuous manner. It is indeed 
doubtful whether a divorce would ever have trans- 
pired had it not been for these envious, med- 
dlesome sisters of the emperor. 

Many a home, else happy and prosperous with 
the light of conjugal trust and affection, has 
been blasted or broken up by the whispers and 
clamors of the husband's sisters. 

“My poor brother!” these will groan, “such a 
victim is he to that woman. She wastes; she 
dresses in such bad taste; she has no faculty for 
any thing but an iciness of manner which freezes 
every one who comes near; she punishes her 
children; she does not even bestir herself prop- 
erly when we drop in for dinner or for a long 
visit; she complains that she has so much to do 
with only those children! How much more we 
could accomplish in her place!” 

But look at these charges from another side. 
The wife who has ever a babe in arms, few or no 
servants, limited allowance from her husband, 
poor health, much to do with little strength to do 
it, borne down with unwonted cares and efforts, 
often subject to the reproof of her husband, al- 
ways scared by the very rustle of the garments 
of his critical and lynx-eyed relatives, can not 
reasonably be expected to wear a perpetual sum- 
mer smile with a correspondent demeanor. She 
thinks of her childhood’s home—of the loved 
ones who shielded her tenderly from undue care 
or responsibility—and of all her earlier experi- 
ence contrasted with this, and often yields to 
despondency or open bitterness. 

Let the sister beware of contributing a drop of 
bitterness to her potion of life; but the rather 
should she seek to make peace for her by friend- 
liness and influence over the brother for her 
good. 

If he first complains to her of his wife she 
should not lend a ready ear, but should seek to 
convince him of the necessity of love, charity, 
and trust. She should remind him that all have 
faults, and that it should be a cause for gratitude 
that he has so many excellent qualities in his 





wife, rather than of depression by reason of cer- 
tain demonstrations, which appear to him to be 
failings. 

3. The sister and the sister. The devotion of 
sisters to each other is ever a beautiful spectacle, 
and especially is this the case when one sister is 
not gifted with so many natural graces as the 
other. If one sister possesses superior attrac- 
tions she should have a care not to cherish a de- 
sire to impress others with her superiority. 
Above all should she avoid wounding the feelings 
of her sister by arrogancy or any exhibition 
which would tend to lessen the most perfect good 
will between them. 

The attachment which Joanna, Queen of Sicily, 
manifested to her sister Maria, has added a charm 
to her character, perpetuated on the pages of 
history. Amid the eclat of her triumphs awarded 
to her by the Pope, the cardinals, and the pro- 
vincial nobility, after her celebrated Latin ad- 
dress which she pronounced against the King of 
Hungary, she was joined by her unfortunate sis- 
ter Maria, the widow of the murdered Durazzo. 
Her biographer says, “The two sisters, who had 
always been affectionately attached to each other, 
met with transport, and Joanna adopted the chil- 
dren of Maria as her own.” 

Sisters should confide in each other. It is far 
wiser for a young lady to impart her secret affairs 
to her sister than to her friend; for it is not 
to be presumed that any one can have that truc 
and abiding interest in her welfare which is felt 
by her own family relatives. 

The elder sister should not take to herself 
rights and privileges which are unreasonable; 
but if care is delegated to her by the parents, she 
should endeavor to discharge her duties in a be- 
coming spirit. The younger sisters, who are so 
fortunate as to possess a valuable elder sister, 
should duly appreciate her regard for them, and 
lovingly cluster about her heart with their confi- 
dence and unwavering trust. 

Many a sister has stood by the grave of the 
one who was summoned from the family circle by 
death, and with tears regretted that she had not 
repressed the harsh word, the unkind act, or un- 
generous suspicion which she ruthlessly gave to 
the dear one, who has left her side to return no 
more. 

“OQ that I could but see her long enough to 
know that she forgave me!” she sighs, but in 
vain; no word returns from the pilgrim to the 
silent land. 

Sisters should then dwell together in harmony 
and love, so that whenever they are called to be 
separated, the after memories shall be inscribed 
with peace and not with images of sorrow and 
regret. 
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THE SISTERS. 

An artist’s study were those girls! 

The one with hair of lustrous golden brown, 

Which wandered to her snowy bosom down, 
In affluence of graceful curls; 

Her face of blushing alabaster hue, 
A mouth like twin leaves of a rose, 

Besprinkled with the pearls of morning dew, 
A delicate, patrician nose, 

With eyes of varying, kindling, darkling blue; 
Her form was rounded to a charm, 

’T was folded in a dress of richest lace, 
Rare gems encircled neck and arm, 

And lent a luster to her brilliant grace; 
A something was there in her mien, 

Of pride, of fearless passion, reckless power, 
As though she were the crowned queen 

With hoarded wealth of kingdoms for her dower. 

In shadow stood her plainer sister there, 
Enrobed in simple muslin pure 

With angel-sweet Madonna’s face and hair, 
No charms the gazer to allure, 

Save those which intellect and heart combine; 
No rose suggested her sad lips, 

Nor precious jewels dazzled with their shine. 
°T was but a passing, brief eclipse! 

In scorn the other passed, then gently stole 
The glory of the sister forth— 

The radiance of a heav’nly, noble soul, 
In all its peerless, priceless worth! 

Time passed, the one flashed out to rayless gloom, 
A life was hers of midnight rain; 

Despairing did she sink beneath the doom 
Of early cares, unrest, and pain. 

The other, brighter, stronger grew with years, 
Her faith with all securely kept; 

At last, an incense hallowed, were the tears, 
By many, in her memory wept. 


———-@e—_—_ 


GNADEN HUTTEN. 
BY REY. C. COLLINS, D. D. 


N the beautiful valley formed by the Mauch 

Chunk Mountain on the north, and the Maho- 
ning on the south, and near to the place where 
Mahoning creek empties itself into the Lehigh 
river, is a locality but little known to fame, but 
full of thrilling historic interest—the scene of 
the Moravian Massacre in 1755. The spot se- 
lected by the missionaries was delightful for its 
local beauty, and doubtless a favorite with the 
Indians, in consequence of the game which 
abounded in the neighboring mountains, and the 
fish in the river but half a mile distant. The 
valley, as it lately appeared to me under the 
brightness of an October sky, was one of roman- 
tic loveliness—well fitted to be the scene of 
peaceful Christian labors; but, alas! it has its 
tale of blood. We stood on the ruins of the old 
church where the massacre occurred, and gath- 
ered from one of the citizens the leading tradi- 


| tions of the place. We visited also the grave- 
| yard near by on the slope of the hill, and thought 
of the sadness and terror with which the hand of 
Christian friendship had committed to their long 
home the charred and bloody remains of those 
eleven men, women, and children, one hundred 
years ago. 

One hundred years ago! What striking evi- 
dence we have here of the newness of our coun- 


try and the immense rapidity with which the 
great tide-wave of European population has 
flowed over it! 





With mingled emotions of incre- 


dulity and astonishment, we ask, can it be possi- 
ble that all these changes have been wrought in 


so short atime! We know that the savages once 


dwelt here, but will a single century measure 


back to the time when, in these valleys, within a 
| hundred miles of Philadelphia, the forest was an 
| almost unbroken wilderness, and the tomahawk 


and scalping-knife brought constant terror to the 
advancing frontiers of a civilized people? We 
Indeed, 


so late as the peace of 1783, which recognized 


can hardly realize it, yet it is even so. 


us before the world as an independent nation— 
now only seventy-five years—the white population 
was almost confined to a narrow belt on the At- 


lantic shore, varying from one to two, or, at 
most, three hundred miles in width, and extend- 
But now behold the 
The genius of empire has waved her 


ing from Maine to Georgia. 
change. 
rod, and great and populous states cover the con- 
tinent. The red man, no longer a terror, has be- 
come a thing of history, and his wasted posterity, 
when they wander from the slopes of the far dis- 
tant Rocky Mountains and appear in our midst, 
are regarded merely as objects of curiosity. 
Every-where is the cultivated field, instead of the 
native forest. The wigwam, with its wretched 
inhabitants, its heathen ignorance, and squalid 
poverty, has given place to the happy homes of 
Christian civilization, where peace and plenty 
reign, protected by the refining influences of 
wholesome law. 

But we aim only to give a sketch of “Gnaden 
Hutten.” It appears that the converted Mohican 
Indians, having been driven out of ‘“‘Shekomeko” 
in New York, near the borders of Connecticut, 
and from “Patchgatgoch” in the latter state, 
found an asylum for a short time at Friedens- 
huetten near Bethlehem, lower down on the Le- 
high river. The Moravian missionaries there, 
finding it inconvenient to maintain a large Indian 
congregation in the vicinity, purchased a tract 
of land on the north side of the Mahoning 
Mountain, in a sequestered valley some twelve or 
fifteen miles from Bethlehem, with a view of 
establishing a new mission at that place. Here 
they commenced, in 1746, the first settlement of 
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what is now Carbon county, the heart of the coal 
mining district of Pennsylvania. Here they 
erected houses, and laid off the grounds, giving 
to the new settlement the Christian appellation 
of “Gnaden Hutten.” The church stood on a 
gentle declivity. Below it the houses of the con- 
verted Indians were ranged in the form of a cres- 
cent. Above it was the house of the missiona- 
ries, and still farther up the hill the burial-ground, 
which is still used, and which bears the original 
name. ‘The missionaries,” says the local chron- 
icler of these times, tilled their own grounds, and 
every Indian family their plantation, and on the 
18th of August, 1746, they had the satisfaction 
to partake of the first-fruits of the land at a love- 
feast.” 

At that time some parts of the Scriptures had 
been translated into the Mohican language, and 
the congregation were accustomed to meet to 
sing and pray together morning and evening, and 
often to listen to a discourse upon the text ap- 
pointed for the day. The Lord's supper was ad- 
ministered to the communicants once a month. 
The Indians called the communion day the great 
day, and such no doubt it was, for the missiona- 
ries “could never find words to extol the power 
and grace of God which was revealed on these 
oceasions.” Thus these holy men passed their 
time with the simple children of the forest, teach- 
ing them the arts of civilized life, and taming 
their savage natures by bringing the saving truths 
of the Gospel into daily contact with their hearts. 
Wonderful exhibition of the spirit of Christ, 
which shuts its ear against the appeals of worldly 
ambition, and deems the pleasure of doing good 
a sufficient reward for all their privations and 
sufferings. Thus they lived and labored, and the 
blessing of God was every-where manifest. The 
settlement increased in population, and the In- 
dian congregation alone, it is said, reached the 
number of five hundred. Here Count Zinzendorf 
preached, and David Brainerd, with some of his 
Indian converts, visited. The church erected in 
1746 soon became “too strait” for them, so that 
the missionaries were obliged to preach out of 
doors, and, accordingly, a new one was erected 
in 1749, the foundations of which were laid by 
Bishop Johannes von Watteville, who visited 
Gnaden Hutten for that purpose. In this pleas- 
ing and prosperous condition the mission con- 
tinued till 1754. 

About this time the Delawares and Shawanees, 
on the Susquehanna, began to waver in their 
allegiance to the English, and were preparing to 
take up the hatchet on the side of the French. 
To accomplish more successfully their designs, 
they sought, in the first place, to withdraw their 
Indian brethren in the missionary settlement be- 








yond the reach of the whites. They were per- 
suaded to remove to Wyoming, but at first 
At length, however, seduced by the 
influence of the celebrated chief of the Lennape 
Indians, Tadyuscund, who had made a profession 
of Christianity, and been baptized by the mis- 
sionaries, a part of them left. The Mohicans, 
however, remained, and were joined by the Chris- 
tian Delawares, from ‘“Meniolagomeka.” The 
terrible sequel which followed we give in the 
words of the Moravian historian, Loskiel: 

“The Indians in the French interest were 
much incensed that any of the Moravian Indians 
chose to remain at Gnaden Hutten, and determ- 
ined to cut off the settlement. After Braddock’s 
defeat in 1755 the whole frontier was open to the 
inroads of the savage foe. 


refused. 


Every day disclosed 
new scenes of barbarity committed by the Indi- 
The whole country was in terror. The 
neighbors of the brethren in Gnaden Hutten for- 
sook their dwellings and fled, but the brethren 
made a covenant together to remain undaunted 
in the place allotted them by Providence. 


ans. 


How- 
ever, no caution was omitted; and because the 
white people considered every Indian as an en- 
emy, the Indian brethren in Gnaden Hutten were 
advised as much as possible to keep out of their 
way—to buy no powder or shot, but to strive to 
maintain themselves without hunting, which they 
. . But God had other- 
On a sudden the mission-house, 


willingly complied with. 
wise ordered. 
on the Mahoning, late in the evening of the 24th 
of November, was attacked by the French In- 
dians, burnt, and eleven of the inhabitants mur- 
dered. 

“The family being at supper, heard an uncom- 
mon barking of dogs, upon which brother Sense- 
man went out at the back door to see what was 
the matter. [They were now occupying the old 
church which, since the erection of the new, had 
been converted into a dwelling.] On the report 
of a gun, several ran together to open the house 
door. Here the Indians stood with their pieces 
pointed toward the door, and firing immediately 
upon its being opened, Martin Nitshman was in- 
stantly killed. His wife and some others were 
wounded, but fled with the rest up stairs into the 
garret, and barricaded the door with bedsteads. 
Brother Partsch escaped by jumping out of the 
back window. Brother Worbas, who was ill in 
bed in a house adjoining, jumped likewise out 
of a back window and escaped, though the enemy 
had placed a guard before the door. Meanwhile 
the savages pursued those who had taken refuge 
in the garret, and strove hard to burst the door 
open; but finding it too well secured, they set fire 
to the house, which was soon in flames. A boy 
called Sturgeons, standing upon the flaming roof, 
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ventured to leap off and eseaped, though at first, | 


upon opening the back door, a ball had grazed 
his cheek, and one side of his head was much 
burnt. Sister Partsch seeing this, took courage 
and leaped likewise from the burning roof. She 
came down unhurt and unobserved by the enemy, 
and thus the fervent prayer of her husband was 
fulfilled, who, in jumping out of the back window, 
cried to God to save his wife. Brother Fabricius 
then leaped off the roof also, but before he could 
escape, was perceived by the Indians and in- 
stantly wounded by two balls. He was the only 
one whom they seized upon alive, and having 
dispatched him with their hatchets, took his scalp 
and left him dead on the ground. The rest were 
all burnt alive, and brother Senseman, who first 
went out at the back door, had the inexpressible 
grief to see his wife consumed by the flames. 
Sister Partsch could not run far for fear and 
trembling, but hid herself behind a tree upon a 
hill near the house. From hence she saw sister 
Senseman, already surrounded by the flames, 
standing with folded hands, and heard her call 
out, “’T is all well, dear Savior, I expected nothing 
else.” The house being consumed, the murderers 
set fire to the barns and stables, by which all the 
corn, hay, and cattle were destroyed. They di- 
vided the spoil, soaked some bread in milk, made 
a hearty meal, and departed.” 

Thus by one terrible blow this most interesting 
community was exterminated. The fugitives who 
escaped the tomahawk and fire of the savages, 
fled to Bethlehem, and the mission of Gnaden 
Hutten was never reéstablished. As soon as 
practicable after the Indians had retired, the re- 
mains of those killed were carefully collected 
from the ashes and ruins, and solemnly interred. 
We stood upon the crumbling foundations of the 
old church, the scene of this direful tragedy, 
and thought of the moral sublimity of that ‘“cov- 
enant” which the little band of missionaries 
made with each other, to “stand at their posts 
undaunted,” when death stared them in the face 
and their neighbors fled in terror. No other vest- 
ige of the mission village remains to mark the 
spot consecrated in the annals of Christian mar- 
tyrdom by so much benevolence and heroism. 
The changes of more than a hundred years have 
passed over it and nothing of Gnaden Hutten 
remains except the name. It is a name, how- 
ever, fragrant with holy recollections, which seem 
to hover around the place like a consecrating 
spirit, and cause not only the transient visitor, 
but the neighbors, to look upon it as holy ground. 
A short distance up the slope is the old grave- 
yard, in which the dead still continue to be buried, 
but the only monument there of special interest 
is that which marks the resting-place of the mur- 





dered missionaries. It is a simple obelisk of 
| white marble with a broad slab at its base, placed 
| there in 1788. From them we copied the follow- 
ing inscriptions: 
“To honor and perpetuate 
the remembrance of the 
Moravian Martyrs, 
whose ashes are gathered 
at its base, this monument 
is erected.” 


“To the memory of 
vottlieb and Christina Anders, with their child Jo- 


hanna; Martin and Susanna Nitshman; Leonhard 
Gattermeyer; Christian Fabricius, Clerk; George 
Schweigert; John Frederick Lesly; and Martin 


Presser; who lived here at Gnaden Hutten unto the 
Lord and lost their lives in a surprise from Indian 
warriors, November the 24th, 1755. 

** Precious in the eyes of the Lord is the death of 
his saints.’ Psat cxvi, 15.” 


——-e2—__ 


LET ME KISS HIM FOR HIS MOTHER. 


HEN heard even in the distance, the an- 

nouncement of “yellow fever” in New Or- 
leans creates a shudder. The touching and 
thrilling incidents of such an epidemic are, for 
the most part, unwritten. But here is one of the 
last season, the substance of which was given at 
the time in the New Orleans Christian Advocate. 
A young man, stout, buoyant, manly, from the 
state of Maine, had been in the city a short time 
before he was attacked with yellow fever, and 
soon died, with no mother, or relative, to watch 
by his bedside, or to soothe him with that sympa- 
thy which none but those of our own “dear kin- 
dred blood” can feel or manifest. He died among 
strangers, and was buried by them. 

When the funeral service was over, and the 
strange friends who had ministered to him were 
about to finally close the coffin, an old lady who 
stood by stopped them and said, “Let me kiss 
him for his mother!’ There spoke the heart of 
a woman and a mother. That dear old lady, 
whoever she is, is probably wholly unconscious 
of having uttered a sentiment and performed an 
action unsurpassed in beautiful simplicity and 
sublime eloquence. May her sons, when they 
die, not lack a mother’s sympathy; but if they 
should, may they find one who will kiss them for 
their mother! 


—_+9@e-———_—. 


THERE is much contention among men whether 
thought or feeling is the better; but feeling is the 
bow, and thought the arrow, and every good 
archer must have both. Alone, one is as helpless 
as the other. The head gives artillery, the heart 





powder. The one aims and the other fires. 
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THE SCOTCH COVENANT. 
BY IMOGEN MERCEIN. 


“The real and exclusive kingship of Jesus Christ, 
by virtue of which the Church is independent of any 
earthly king or magistrate, is the theorem, the palla- 
dium, as it were, of the Church of Scotland.” 

D’ AUBIGNE. 


O every attentive reader of the history of the 
Church of Christ two facts are most remark- 
ably prominent. ‘1... one is, that at some period 
of her existence each of her cardinal truths has 
seemed to be in danger of utter extinction, either 
by outward oppression or inward corruption; 
the other, that just at the juncture when, to hu- 
man eye, the truth was buried beneath a load of 
ceremonies so deep that life seemed certainly ex- 
tinct, the God of Zion interposed and proved that, 
though at times he saw fit to delay that aid which 
alone could foil the world and the devil, yet he 
“neither slumbered nor slept,” but in due time, 
by the right arm of his power, raised up indi- 
viduals, or churches, or nations, to rescue and 
uphold his unchanging truth. 

The Church of Rome seems at one time to have 
corrupted every doctrine. Repentance, justifica- 
tion by faith, absolution from sin by God alone, 
were almost banished from the Church. The 
Pope was elected to Christ’s prophetic office, 
for he alone was recognized as the infallible 
teacher, and penance, mass, and good works 
shared the glory of his atoning sacrifice, and 
robbed his priesthood of its highest crown. And 
during the period of its greatest sway, when 
kings and emperors bowed prostrate at her feet, 
the Pope was publicly acknowledged as “head of 
the Church” —king of kings and lord of lords. 

In our republican country, where freedom to 
worship God is our inheritance and our birth- 
right, and where the civil and religious powers 
are entirely distinct in their nature and their 
exercise, it is difficult for us to realize the situa- 
tion of those pious hearts who, while “rejoicing 
in the liberty wherewith Christ makes his people 
free,’ were outwardly bound by kingly power 
or priestly craft. Their struggles for freedom 
were in some instances glorious beyond expres- 
sion, and picture forth a series of acts of moral 
grandeur to which naught on earth’s records can 
compare. 

Amidst the nations of the earth, Scotland stands 
most conspicuous for such struggles. For three 
hundred years, with only intervals of rest, she 
has maintained a resolute and unceasing conflict 
to uphold the kingly office of Christ. This truth, 
of course, embraces others, but it is this, that 
“Christ is king over his Church to the exclusion 


of every earthly ruler,’ which the Scottish Kirk | 
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above all others has rescued from corruption— 
has maintained by the sacrifice of her noblest 
sons, her fairest daughters, and her quiet homes. 
To secure this she has spurned wealth and worldly 
honor, and now stands a glorious spectacle for 
men to admire and imitate, for God to bless and 
prosper; and we believe with D’Aubigne, “that 
Scotland has a vocation from God, which voca- 
tion she is now fulfilling.” 

We purpose to give a slight outline of some of 
these struggles, but must of course be very brief; 
the detail would fill volumes. We shall com- 
mence with the arrival of John Knox in Edin- 
burgh in 1559. He had been long in Geneva, 
enjoying all the comforts of a calm Christian life, 
when he received letters informing him of the 
extremity to which his brethren in Scotland were 
reduced, and inviting him to return to his own 
country. He resolved to repair thither and devote 
his life to the cause. 

At the time of his arrival in Edinburgh a 
number of the evangelical ministers of Scotland 
had been summoned before the justiciary court, 
and in eight days they were to take their trial for 
having taught heresy to and excited tumults 
among the people. Their enemies, preparing a 
treacherous scheme to get rid of them by death, 
had met for several days in the monastery of Grey 
Friars at Edinburgh, when, on the morning of 
the 3d of May, while the priests were maturing 
their plots, a monk, who had probably been beg- 
ging about the town, rushed into the monastery, 
and running, breathless and pale with terror, into 
the room where the clergy were assembled, ex- 
claimed, “John Knox! John Knox is come! He 
is here! He slept last night in Edinburgh!” 
If a thunderbolt had fallen in their midst the 
priests could not have felt more alarm. They 
rose hastily, left the hall and convent, and dis- 
persed, some one way and some another, in great 
confusion and dismay. Such was the effect pro- 
duced in Scotland by the arrival of the refugee 
from Geneva. He lost no time, and his preach- 
ing quickly excited every mind. His friends for 
his sake feared the effects of his courage, but he 
remained unmoved. He determined to remain 
in St. Andrews, the See of the Primate, for well 
he knew it was at the center of an army that 
the strongest blows should be struck. On the 
16th of June he ascended the pulpit and preached 
before a numerous auditory, among whom were 
many of the clergy and armed retainers of the 
Bishop, who had been prepared to take the Re- 
former's life. Previous to the powerful preach- 
ing of Knox the Bishop of St. Andrews fled in 
alarm to Edinburgh, to the Queen Regent, to 
inform her of the triumph of the Reformation. 
That princess immediately sent an army against 
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“the lords and the people of the congregation,” 
who then determined upon resistance. These 
courageous Scots, animated by the love of Christ, 
successively entered Perth, Steiling, and Edin- 
burgh. The Romish worship was soon estab- 
lished throughout almost the whole of Scotland, 
and in June, 1560, Mary Stuart, now become 
Queen of Scotland, and Elizabeth, Queen of Eng- 
land, stipulated an amnesty and an early convo- 
cation of Parliament. This Parliament, which 
met in August, accepted the confession of faith 
drawn up by Knox and his friends, and definitely 
abolished the Papal jurisdiction, without, how- 
ever, bestowing upon the new Chureb the yoke 
of the state. This liberty was soon invaded by 
Mary Stuart. She declared that she would re- 
main steadfast to the Romish faith, and yet 
maintain within the Presbyterian Church her 
claim of patronage, that is, the privilege of ap- 
pointing ministers to certain parishes, etc. The 
Council of Trent had lately passed a decree for 
the extirpation of the Protestant faith, and the 
Guises of France, the uncles of Mary Stuart, had 
invited their niece to join in the league of Bay- 
onne, formed for that purpose. Mary hesitated 
not todoso. She appointed a meeting of Parlia- 
ment, in which the Romish prelates were to resume 
their places, and ordered Romish altars to be set 
The restora- 


up in the cathedral of Edinburgh. 
tion of Popery was about to be accomplished—it 
was arrested by the hand of God. Mary Stuart 
was dethroned, and the Earl of Munay succeeded 


as Regent. During his reign the Protestant 
Church was reorganized by the Government, 
and, to all appearance, was fully established. 
James VI, son of Mary, succeeded at the age of 
twelve. He was soon surrounded by parasites 
and flatterers, who spared no pains to bias and 
corrupt his mind. For a while he remained true 
to Protestantism. But soon his flatterers suc- 
ceeded, and then those acts were passed famous 
in the history of Scotland, and known by the 
name of “the Black Acts,” which annihilated the 
Church, leaving her neither liberty nor independ- 
ence. These acts decreed that the King and his 
council were judges competent in all matters; 
that “all judgment, spiritual and temporal, which 
had not been approved by the King and his Par- 
liament should be of no force; and that the bish- 
ops and ecclesiastical commissioners appointed 
by the King should rule in all that concerns the 
Church.” 

James believed in the divine right of kings to 
its fullest extent, and was despotic in the ex- 
treme. 


touched him to the quick, and, except at inter- | 


Opposition, therefore, on this point | 





| 


vals, when selfish or political purposes led to ap- | 
parent concessions to the Presbyterian Church, | 


his opposition was severe and unrelenting. Act 
after act was passed prohibiting their assemblies, 
curtailing their privileges, banishing their most 
learned and devoted ministers, and substituting 
in their places corrupt and persecuting hirelings 
till prelacy in its worst form was established 
throughout all the realm. His reign abounds in 
incidents of moral courage within that persecuted 
Church. The prisons in which they were con- 
fined rung with the sounds of prayer and praise, 
and the brutal keepers stood astonished to see the 
captives exulting in their chains and glorying in 
their anticipated martyrdom. 

Among the most eminent of these ministers 
was John Welsh, son-in-law to John Knox. His 
wife proved herself worthy of her father and 
husband. We relate a little incident as strangely 
characteristic of the woman and the times. Mrs. 
Welsh obtained an audience of the King, and 
entreated him to save her husband’s life by 
granting him permission to return to his country. 

“Who was your father?” asked the King. 

“Mr. Knox,” replied she. 

“John Knox and John Welsh!” exclaimed the 
King; “the devil never made such a match as 
that!” 

“It’s right-like, sir,” she replied, “for we never 
asked his advice.” The daughter of Knox again 
urging her request, that her dying husband might 
once more breathe his native air, the King told 
her he would grant it only on condition that she 
should persuade Welsh to submit to the bishops. 

“Please your Majesty,” replied the heroic wo- 
man, taking up her apron by the corners, and 
holding it out as if to receive the head of her 
husband, “I would rather receive his head here.” 

In 1625 James died, and was succeeded by 
Charles the First, who inherited his father’s des- 
potic temper, with far more firmness of character 
to execute what he designed. The banishment 
of the pious clergy and the impious conduct of their 
successors had caused a dearth of pure preaching 
throughout the land, the blighting influence of 
which was soon felt and seen. Profanation of 
the Lord’s day, vice, and profligacy of every kind 
increased rapidly, and the outward aspect of the 
Scottish community in the cities and villages be- 
came fearfully changed. But in the mountain 
fastnesses and quiet valleys, peopled by men of 
stern integrity and deep, intelligent piety, the 
word of the kingdom remained uncorrupted; and 
when Charles, after a series of oppressive acts, 
ordered the introduction of the Popish missal into 
all the churches, a cry deep and loud thrilled 
Scotland from the extremities to the center, and 
led to the performance of an act, which, for 
solemnity, pathos, and moral effect, stands un- 
surpassed in the history of the Church—it was 
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the signing of the covenant. A solemn fast was 
proclaimed to confess the sins of the Church; 
and then, gathering into one document the old 
covenant of 1581, which James himself, the 
father of the reigning monarch, had signed, and 
all the acts condemnatory of Popery, with an 
addition applying them to present circumstances, 
the Scotch laid hold of these legitimate charters 
of their nation and presented them before Heaven. 
On the 28th of February, 1638, a great crowd 
filled the church of Grey Friars in Edinburgh, and 
in the burial-ground sixty thousand Presbyterians 
had assembled. Henderson, the minister, fer- 
vently invoked the divine blessing on this vast 
meeting, and the Earl of London stated the mo- 
tives which had brought them together. John- 
stone unrolled the parchment on which these 
Scottish charters were inscribed, and read them 
in a calm, clear voice. When he had finished 
there was a deep and solemn silence, a few ex- 
planations were demanded and given; then again 
all was silent as the grave. 


But the silence was soon broken. An aged 


man of noble air was seen advancing; it was 
the Earl of Sutherland, one of the most consid- 
erable of the Scottish barons, whose possessions 
included all the northern part of the British Isles. 
He came forward slowly, and deep emotion was 


visible in his features. He took up the pen with 
a trembling hand and signed the document. 

A general movement now took place. All the 
Presbyterians within the church now pressed for- 
ward to the covenant and signed their names. 
But this was not enongh. A whole nation was 
waiting; the immense parchment was carried into 
the church-yard and spread out upon a large 
tombstone to receive on this expressive table the 
signature of the Church. Scotland had never be- 
held a day like that. The heads of the people 
then said, as Joshua once said, ‘As for me and 
my house, we will serve the Lord,” and the peo- 
ple answered and said, “God forbid that we 
should forsake the Lord.” They rushed to the 
tombstone, which covered one of Caledonia’s 
sons, and on which was spread that charter by 
which the nation, in signing it, became witnesses 
against themselves that they “chose the Lord to 
serve him.” Some sobbed, some shouted, some 
after their names added “till death,” and others, 
opening a vein, wrote their names with their 
blood. There was no confusion, no tumult. Af 
ter these hours of strong emotions, this immense 
multitude dispersed quietly, and each man re- 
turned to his own home in peace. On the fol- 
lowing day the parchment, to which it became 
necessary to add many more sheets, was carried 
to different parts of the town, that the inhabitants 
of the respective districts might affix their signa- 





tures. Crowds accompanied it from place to 
place, shedding tears and imploring the divine 
blessing on these acts. At the same time a re- 
markable improvement became visible in the life 
and manners of those who had signed. With the 
exception of one instance of trifling importance 
no injury was any where done either to the pre- 
lates or their partisans. 

The covenant then began to make the circuit 
of Scotland. John Livingston was at Lanark, 
his father’s parish, where it was read and sworn 
to by the minister, elders, and people. Living- 
ston, yet a young minister, having been called 
upon to preach in the church of Shotts, in the 
year 1630, om a communion day, had passed the 
whole night in prayer. In the morning, standing 
on a tombstone, he preached to a great multitude 
from “Then will I sprinkle clean water upon 
you,” ete. The pouring out of the Spirit of God 
was such that five hundred persons could date 
their conversion from that day. Soon after, on 
a similar occasion, a thousand persons were eitaer 
converted or reclaimed. The covenant now ar- 
rived at Lanark, and the servant of the Most 
High again witnessed those powerful emotions 
which the Spirit of God had previously excited 
in the church-yards of Shotts and Holyrood. 
Thousands of reformed Christians were standing 
with their hands uplifted and tears falling from 
their eyes, while with one consent they all “de- 
voted themselves to the Lord.” 


a. . os x 


DISCONTENT. 
BY COATES-KINNBY, 
AUTHOR OF RAIN ON THE ROOF, AND OTHER POEMS, 


A LITTLE bird with a scarlet coat 

Came fluting to me a silver note, 

As though it said through its mellow throat, 
Isle-of-Willows! Isle-of-Willows! 


It perched alone on a lonely tree, 

And seemed that it longed and longed to be 

In the isle it sung of thus to me— 
Isle-of-Willows! Isle-of- Willows! 


It thought, perhaps, of a little isle, 

Where blue the waters and heaven’s smile, 

And green the willows wave all the while— 
Isle-of-Willows! Isle-of-Willows! 


Is this thy memory or thy hope— 

Thy being’s backward or forward scope, 

Whereto thy little heart-longings gnope? 
Isle-of-Willows! Isle-of-Willows! 


It said me never another word, 

But flitted away, this little bird; 

Yet aye in my soul its voice is heard— 
Isle-of- Willows! Isle-of-Willows! 
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LABOR AND LUCK OF AUTHORS. 
BY WILLIAM T. COGGESHALL. 


PECUNIARY REWARD. 


£ 


sand dollars. Edward Everett said in a public 
speech that “most good books have been written 
by men who had no design of book-making, and 


that whenever a men sits down to make a very 


| clever book he is almost certain to turn out a bad 
FULL account, debit and credit, between | 


book publishers and even the authors of | 


most renown in England and America will not | 


be expected in this article. Indeed, as a general 


rule, authors of surest fame have the smallest 
credit in publishers’ ledgers, and many of them 
have little pecuniary credit elsewhere, especially 
if it is known that they have none other than 
copy-right resources for keeping the wolf of hun- 


or away. 
Contributions to positive knowledge, the books 
which win the highest renown, are the very books 
which bring no money to their authors. The 
copy-right of Newton’s Principia was never worth 
as much as that of a common directory in a sec- 
ond-class city. 

Literary success depends, in a pecuniary sense, 
upon tact more than upon talent. If a man has 
tact he can make money; if he has tact and tal- 
ent he may make money and reputation; if he 
has genius he can earn fame; but likely enough 
may all his life be in want of money sufficient to 
render him independent of garrets and cheap 
boarding-houses. 

Too many of the great men in literature have 
been compelled out of sheer necessity to award 
such praise as Dr. Johnson once accorded. A 
friend, who was a sad, irreverent wag, said to 


or 
ge 


him, 

“What think you of Lord Bute, Doctor?” 

“T did not know that he ever wrote any thing.” 

“Ah, I think he has written one line that has 
outdone any thing that Shakspeare, or Milton or 
any one else ever wrote.” 

‘Pray, what was that, sir?” 

“Tt was when he wrote an order for your pen- 
sion, sir?” 

Johnson, who was quite confounded, exclaimed, 
“Why that was a very fine line, to be sure, sir.” 

A few of the English and American writers 
whose works have permanent value have derived 
large sums from copy-rights, but a large majority 
of those whose notes are considered favorably in 
financial circles have always been independent 
of the necessity of labor for daily bread. 

Some of the richest rewards for pen-work have 
been from good-will as well as for merit, like that 
bestowed by Octavia upon Virgil. When he read 
to her the encomium upon her dead son Mar- 
cellus from the sixth book of the Aneid, she 
ordered him ten thousand sesterces for every 
line. It was twenty-five lines long; and for those 
twenty-five lines he thus received over ten thou- 





| 


one.” So it is with the writer who sits down ex- 
pressly to make money. He is almost certain to 
bring losses instead of profits to his publisher. 
When a writer has something to tell which the 
world wants to know or enjoy he may make 
books for profit and for reputation if he knows 
how to tell it well. Hope for pecuniary reward 
never made a great poet, or orator, or historian, but 
it has much intluence upon the exertions necessary 
to write poems,\essays, or histories; therefore, all 
who love books may take pleasure in, and all who 
would make books may derive encouragement 
from, the statement that Dryden received £1,300 
for his “ Virgil,’ and Pope £6,000 for his “Ho- 
mer.” Gay netted £1,600 by his “Beggar's Op- 
era,” and the subscription edition of his poems 
brought him £1,000. He lived extravagantly, 
yet left £3,000 at his death. The poet Mallet 
received £1,000 from the Duchess of Marlborough, 
to write a life of the illustrious general, her hus- 
band; and the second Duke further gave him a 
pension to stimulate him in this task; yet, when 
Mallet died, several years afterward, it was found 
that the ungrateful fellow had not written a line 
of the promised work! Sir John Hill, a cotem- 
poraneous satirist, earned £1,500 a year by his 
pen. Churchill, the poet, also realized so much 
by his satires, that, notwithstanding his notorious 
profligacy, he bequeathed by his will two annui- 
ties, amounting together to £130. Fielding re- 
ceived £700 in all for “Tom Jones,” and £1,000 
for “Amelia.” Smollet’s “History of England” 
produced him upward of £2,000. Gibbon re- 
ceived for the second part of his “History of 
Rome” £5,000. Dr. Hawkesworth realized £6,- 
000 for his “Collection of Voyages.” Dr. Rob- 
ertson received £600 for his “History of Scot- 
land,” and £4,500 for his “History of Charles I, 
of Spain.” Dr. Henry’s “History of Great Brit- 
ian” produced £3,300—and the King gave him 
£100 a year to testify his admiration of the work. 
Hume received immense sums for his historical 
writings. Macpherson cleared £1,200 by his “ Os- 
sian,’ and by his “Great Britain” no less than £3,- 
000. Dr. Clark received for his various “Travels” 
the sum of £7,000. Dr. Johnson had £1,575 for his 
“Dictionary,” and Boswell had £1,000 for his life 
of the great “leviathan of literature.” Hannah 
More received for her writings, from first to last, 
the enormous sum of £30,000, and at her death 
she bequeathed £10,000 to charities! Goldsmith 


| is said to have obtained £1,800 in a single year 


by his comedies, although his immortal “ Vicar” 
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only produced £60. He died £2,000 in debt; but, 
in the words of Dr. Johnson, “was poet ever so 
Godwin’s “Political Justice”’ 
Mrs. Radcliffe sold her “ Mys- 


’ 


trusted before?” 
produced £700. 
teries of Udolpho” for £500, and her “Italian’ 
for £800. Allan Ramsay cleared £500 by his 
first poems, and much more by his “Gentle Shep- 
herd.” Burns received above £500 clear for the 
first large edition of his poems, and Currie’s 
“Life” of the bard produced £1,000 for the 
benefit of his family. Dr. John Woleot—* Peter 
Pindar” —after receiving very large sums for his 
humorous, satirical poems, finally sold the copy- 
rights for an annuity of £250, which he enjoyed 
for twenty years! Thomson obtained for his 
“Seasons,” from first to last, about 600 guineas. | 
Crabbe received £3.000 for his ‘Tales of the 
Hall.” Sir John Carr—facetiously nicknamed 
“The Jaunting Car,” in allusion to his numer- | 
ous tours—received, for four separate books of 
travel, the sum of £1,900. Thomas Moore was 
paid £1,000 for his ‘Loves of the Angels,” and 
not less than 3,000 guineas for his “ Lalla Rookh.”’ | 
For many years he netted £500 a year by the 
sale of his “Trish Melodies;” and it is understood 
that Longman & Co. paid him an annuity of £300 
for his entire copy-rights. Thomas Campbell re- 
ceived, in all, for his “Pleasures of Hope,’ £900. 
The entire poem contains only 1,100 lines. For 
the short poem of “The Pilgrim of Glencoe,” he 
had 300 guineas, and for the editorship of “The 
New Monthly Magazine,” he was paid £600 
per annum. His income from the profits of 
his works was for many years at least £700, 
and yet he used to morbidly express his fears of 
Southey, too, 





coming to the work-house at last! 
though continually maundering about the scanty 
remuneration of authorship and its drudgery, and 
so forth, received £100 for each review article he 
wrote for the “Quarterly” —according to his own 
account, he has written one in a few days—and, 
after living in good style all the latter half of his 
life, and declining a baronetcy, he left £12,000 
to his children, besides a library, characterized as 
“one of the most valuable private libraries in the 
kingdom.” Theodore Hook had £2,000 for the 
first series of his “Sayings and Doings,” and for 


years his income from his pen was never less than 


£3,000 a year. Byron received in all some £25,- 


000, and for one of his smaller poems, written in 
three nights—on his own authority—Murray paid 
him 500 guineas. 

Sir Walter Scott is an eminent example of 
what a literary man of established reputation 





may accomplish. His works brought him enor- 
mous sums, while he put forth giant efforts to dis- | 
charge pecuniary obligatiens which an ill-advised 


partnership imposed on him. The debt amounted 


to £128,000. He paid all but one-sixth of it 
when his over-taxed strength gave way. Once 
only in a century may the literary biographer or 
historian take satisfaction in such reward and 
regret such labor. In a pamphlet on copy-right 
Henry Carey painted a picture which the over- 
sanguine need to consider when they are inclined 
to take courage from Scott’s success. 

“Mrs. Inchbald, so well known as the author 
of the Simple Story, and other novels, as well as 
in her capacity of editor, dragged on to the age 


| of sixty a miserable existence, living always in 


mean lodgings, and suffering frequently from 
want of the common comforts of life. Lady 
Morgan, so well known as Miss Owenson, a brill- 
iant and accomplished woman, is now dependent 


| altogether upon the public charity, administered 
| in the form of a pension of less than five hundred 


Mrs. Hemans, the universally- 
La- 


dollars a year. 
admired poetess, lived and died in poverty. 
man Blanchard lost his senses and committed 
suicide in consequence of being compelled by his 
extreme poverty to the effort of writing an article 
for a periodical while his wife lay a corpse in the 
house. Miss Mitford found herself, after a life 
of close economy, so greatly reduced as to have 
been under the necessity of applying to her 
American readers for means to extricate her lit- 
tle property from the rude hands of the sheriff. 
Leigh Hunt was a long time dependent on the 
public charity. Tom Hood, so well known by his 
Song of a Shirt—the delight of his readers, and 
a mine of wealth to his publishers; a man with- 
out vices and of untiring industry—lived always 
from day to day on the produce of his labor. 
On his death-bed, when his lungs were so worn 
with consumption that he could breathe only 
through a silver tube, he was obliged to be propped 
up with pillows, and, with shaking hand and dizzy 
head, force himself to the task of amusing his 
readers, that he might thereby obtain bread for 
his unhappy wife and children. With all his 
reputation Moore found it difficult to support 
his family, and all the comfort of his declining 
years was due to the charity of his friend Lord 
Lansdowne. In one of his letters from Ger- 
many, Campbell expresses himself transported 
with joy at hearing that a double edition of his 
poems had just been published in London. ‘This 
unexpected fifty pounds,’ says he, ‘saves me from 
jail.’ Haynes Bayley died in extreme poverty. 
Similar statements are furnished us in relation to 
numerous others who have, by the use of their 
pens, largely contributed to the enjoyment and 
the instruction of the people of Great Britain. 
It would, indeed, be difficult to find very many 


| eases in which it had been otherwise with persons 


exclusively dependent on the produce of literary 
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labor. With few and brilliant exceptions their 
condition appears to have been, and to be, one 
of almost hopeless poverty. Scarcely any thing 
short of this, indeed, would induce the acceptance 
of the public charity that is occasionally doled 
out in the form of pensions on the literary fund.” 
Tact for business as well as for writing is often 
the secret of reward, while the absence of a 
common sense of what in financial circles is 
called “smart,” accounts for much literary men- 
dicaney. Charles Dickens is anexample of writers 
of genius who have had the luck to associate with 
their literature tact in its circulation. Bleak 
House, which appeared in monthly numbers, had 
so wide a circulation in that form that it became 
a valuable medium for advertising, so that before 
its close the few pages of the tale were completely 
lost in sheets of advertisements which were 
stitched to them. The lowest price for such an 
advertisement was £1 sterling, and many were 
paid for at the rate of £5 and £6. From this 
there is nothing improbable in the supposition 
that, in addition to the large sum received for the 
tale, its author gained some £15,000 by his adver- 
tising sheets. The Household Words produces 
an income of about £4,000, though Dickens, 
having put it entirely in the hands of an assistant 
editor, has nothing to do with it beyond furnish- 
ing a weekly article. Through his talents alone 
he has raised himself from the position of a news- 
paper reporter to that of a literary gentleman of 
independent fortune. Thackeray also is a gen- 
tleman of fortune; but he has been paid well for 
poems, satires, essays, and lectures. Bulwer is a 
man of fortune, independent of copy-right income, 
though it is large. Routledge & Co. gave Sir 
Edward £20,000 for the use of the copy-right of 
all his works for the space of ten years. 
Washington Irving has received more than any 
other American author of belles-lettres works, but 
the Sketch Book went around the London trade, 
and the influence of Walter Scott was invoked to 
make it acceptable. Peter Parley—S. G. Good- 
rich—in compilations, compendiums, and original 
works, has converted his tact into a respectable 
property. Mr. Mitchell, the geographer, has real- 
ized a handsome fortune from his school-books. 
Professor Davies is understood to have received 
more than $50,000 from the series published by 
him. The Abbots, Emerson, and numerous other 
authors in the preparation of books for young 
persons and schools, are largely paid. Professor 
Anthon has received more than $60,000 for his 
series of classics. The French series of Mr. Bol- 
mar has yielded him upward of $20,000. The 
school geography of Mr. Morse is stated to have 
yielded more than $20,000 to the author. A sin- 
gle medical book, of one 8vo. volume, is under- 





stood to have produced its authors $9,000, and a 
series of medical books has given to its author 
probably $30,000. Mr. Downing’s receipts from 
his books were very large. Two works of Miss 
Warner yielded her from $12,000 to $15,000. 
Mr. Headley is stated to have received about 
$10,000; and the few works of Ik Marvel have 
yielded him about $20,000; a single one, “The 
Reveries of a Bachelor,’ produced more than 
$4,000 in the first six months. Mrs. Stowe it is 
said received over $40,000 for “Uncle Tom.” 
Miss Leslie’s “Cookery and Receipt” books paid 
her $12,000. Albert Barnes is stated to have re- 
ceived more than $30,000 for the copy-right of his 
religious works. Fanny Fern probably received 
not less than $6,000 for her “Fern Leaves.” 
Mr. Prescott was stated, several years since, to 
have then received $90,000 from his books. Ac- 
cording to the rate of compensation generally 
understood to be received by Mr. Bancroft, the 
present sale of each volume of his yields him 
more than $15,000, and he has the long period 
of forty-two years for future sale. Judge Story 
died in the receipt of more than $8,000 per an- 
num, and the amount has not, as it is understood, 
diminished. Mr. Webster's works, in three years, 
ean scarcely have paid less than $25,000. Kent's 
Commentaries are understood to have yielded to 
their author and his heirs more than $120,000, 
and if we add to this for the remainder of the 
period only one-half oi this sum, we shall obtain 
$180,000, or $45,000 as the compensation for a 
single 8vo. volume, a reward for literary labor 
unexampled in history. The amount received by 
Professor Greenleaf stands second only, in the 
legal line, to that of Chancellor Kent. The price 
paid for Webster's 8vo. Dictionary is understood 
to be fifty cents per copy, and if so, with a 
sale of 250,000, it must already have reached 
$125,000. If now we add to this the quarto, at 
only a dollar a copy, we shall have a sum ap- 
proaching to, and perhaps exceeding, $180,000; 
more, probably, than has been paid for all the 
dictionaries of Europe in the same period of 
time. 

It may be interesting to look at some reliable 
statistics of the sale of a few books in America, as 
reported three years ago. 

Price per vol. Volumes. 


Of the two works of Miss Warner, 
Queechy, and the Wide, Wide 


World, the price and sale have been.$0 88..... 104,000 
Fern Leaves, by Fanny Fern, in six 

EE pnacexcusticiisncecndntaxchenacuiecies E Bisse 45,000 
Reveries of a Bachelor, and other 

books, bey Th Marvelicsesccccssscscseces i 26... 70,000 
Alderbrook, by Fanny Forrester, 3 

WII ccincibicciniecnssicuenseciaiaeoens | 33,000 
Northup’s Twelve Years a Slave....... i. 20,000 
Novels of Mrs. Hentz, in three years. 63..<ca 93,000 


Major Jones’s Courtship and Travels.. _50..... 31,000 
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Price per vol. Volumes 
Salad for the Solitary, by a new au- 
thor, in five month3............000ssse0 $1 25..... 5,000 
Headley’s Napoleon and his Mar- 
shals, Washington and his Gener- 








als and other WOrks..........cseeesseees 1 25.....200,000 
Stephens’s Travels in Egypt and 

Cais atacsennn at rbakncnidimntions B7Z..00¢ 80,000 
Stephens’s Travels in Yucatan and 

Central America.......... Ruiasbiebanetbhe 2 50..... 60,000 
Kendall’s Expedition to Santa Fe..... i See 40,000 
Ly ang s Expedition to the Dead Sea, 

hciananade sid apaladindnbaheteksamaimmeebnns 3 00..... 15,000 
Ly a Expedition to the Dead Sea, 

DG idhessesin deseerinsareenteceaiiin nee 8,000 
Western Scenes 2 50..... 14,000 
Young’s Science of Government....... a ee... 12,000 
Seward’s Life of John Quincy Adams, 1 00..... 30,000 
Frost’s Pictorial History of the 

Week, © POOR cccecssiiscsceccctcsises 2 Bisse 60,000 
Sparks’s American Biography, 25vols. 75.....100,000 
Ency clopedia Americana, 14 vols..... 2 00.....280,000 
Griswold’s Poets and Prose Writers of 

America, 3 VOIS......00 seccccsee cocecceee 3 00..... 21,000 
Barnes’s Notes on the Gospels, Epis- 

Clas; Che, TE WO crssecisesersvaciecasies 75.....300,000 
Aiken’s Christian Minstrel, in two 

YEBTE 20002000 ccccscces soccccees covccscee cesses 62..... 40,000 
Alexander on the Psalms, 3 vols....... 2 10,000 
Buist’s Flower-Garden Directory...... 1 25... 10,000 
Cale Gm DUREe TGCS ccccccias seiccesescacces en 18,000 
Cole’s Dise: ases of Domestic Animals..  50..... 34,000 
Downing’s Fruit ard Fruit Trees...... i = 15,000 

“6 Rural BssByS..ccccses ccossecs » © Bhi 3,000 

“ Landscape ‘Gardening pemete Olesen 9,000 

sid Cottage Residences ......... 2 00..... 6,250 

46 Country Homes.............. oS as 3,500 
Mahan’s Civil Engineering.............. 3 00..... 7,500 
Leslie’s Cookery and Receipt Books.. 1 00..... 96,000 
Guyot’s Lectures on Earth and Man.,. 1 00..... 6,000 
Wood and Bache’s Medical Dispensa- 

COTY 200000 cecccccee sovsvecee soccscees covcesece 5 00..... 60,000 
Dunglison’s Medical writings, in all 

BY WR inccncncacase cvnncctecencsacsesnconnsen 50,000 
Pancoast’s Surgery, 4to 4,000 
Rayer, Ricord, and Moreau’s Surgical 

Works, (translations ).......000 sesscsees 15 00..... 5,500 
Webster’s Works, 6 vols..........seceeeee D Dies 46,800 
Kent’s Commentaries.......000seceseeee ses 3 38..... 84,000 


This is a catalogue of books which have been 
sold. It is not full, as any reader may know, but 
if complete how small it would appear in compari- 
son with the catalogue of those-which did not, do 
not, and never will sell! The proportion of au- 
thors who are well paid to those who are not paid 
at all is as the proportion of bright days to dull 
ones in a western winter. Many of the writers 
who have been considered successful have given 
with honest purpose to sanguine beginners such 
advice as Charles Lamb gave in a letter to his 
friend Bernard Barton, the Quaker poet: ‘Throw 
yourself on the world without any rational plan 
of support beyond what the chance employ of 
booksellers would afford you! Throw yourself, 
rather, my dear sir, from the steep Tarpeian rock, 
slap-dash headlong upon iron spikes. If you 
have but five 


consolatory minutes between the | 





desk and the bed, make much of them, and live | 


a century in them rather than turn slave to the 
booksellers. . . . O, you know not—may you 
never know—the miseries of subsistence by au- 


thorship! ’T is a pretty appendage to a situation 
like yours or mine, but a slavery worse than all 
slavery to be a bookseller’s dependent, to drudge 
your brains for pots of ale and breasts of mutton, 
to change your free thoughts and voluntary num- 
bers for ungracious taskwork.” 

In a letter published after Uncle Tom was 
known as an eminent success, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe wrote: “During long years of struggling 
with poverty, sickness, and a hot, debilitating 
climate, my children grew up around me. The 
nursery and the kitchen were my principal fields 
of labor. Some of my friends, pitying my toils, 
sent some of my sketches to certain liberally pay- 
ing annuals, with myname. With the first money 
I earned this way I bought a feather bed! For, 
as I had married into poverty, and without a 
dowry, and as my husband had only a large 
library of books, and a great deal of learning, 
this bed and pillows were thought on the whole 
the most profitable investment. I now thought 
I had discovered the philosopher’s stone, and 
when a new carpet or mattress was needed, or when 
at the close of the year it began to be evident 
that my family accounts, like Dora’s, ‘would n’t 
add up,’ then I used to say to my faithful friend 
and factotum, Anna, who shared all my joys and 
sorrows, ‘Now, if you'll keep the babies quiet, 
and attend to all the things in the house for one 
day [’ll write a piece, and then we shall be out 
of the scrape.’ And so I became an authoress! 
Very modest at first I do assure you, and remon- 
strating very seriously with the friends who had 
thought it best to put my name to my productions, 
by way of getting up a reputation.” 

Mr. Lamb and Mrs. Stowe, properly understood, 
suggest exactly the policy which the literary as- 
pirant may wisely adopt. The banker poet Rog- 
ers said to a friend, “Madame de Stael one day 
said to me, ‘How sorry I am for Campbell! his 
poverty so unsettles his mind that he can not 
write.’ I replied, ‘Why does he not take the 
situation of a clerk? he could then compose 
verses during his leisure hours.’ This answer 
was reckoned very cruel, both by Madame de 
Stael and Macintosh; but there was really kind- 
ness as well as truth in it. When literature is 
the sole business of life it becomes a drudgery; 
when we are able to resort to it only at certain 
hours it is a charming relaxation.” 

But it may be suggested that Macaulay, and 
Bancroft, and Prescott, and Ticknor, and Motley, 
and Emerson, and Longfellow are examples of 
life devotion to literature in its higher walks with 
pecuniary as well as other success. Yes, and 
they are all men of fortune, independent of lit- 
erature. I have seen it stated on competent au- 
thority that of our chief historians, Bancroft, 
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Prescott, and Ticknor, not one has received a | 
The writing of history | 
demands so large an expenditure of capital, in | 
travel, observation, and the collection of material, | 
| val biographies, the author retaining the copy- 


single dollar of profit. 


that it can be undertaken only by men of fortune. 


Eminent as have been the successes of these dis- | 


tinguished men, neither of them has received 


from publishers the cost of his necessary collec- | 


tions of printed and manuscript authorities. For 
the earlier volumes of Bancroft's great work he 


may have been paid an amount equal to the ex- | 
| num—in ten years has exceeded $130,000. 


penses incurred in their composition, but this is 
not true in respect to his later volumes. 

There is a handsome book called “The Homes 
of American Authors.” It is beautifully illus- 
trated. One takes comfort in looking at its pic- 
tures, in the reflection that men who write well 
have such pleasant dwellings, but if he knows 
their history perhaps he can tell some story about 
them like that I can tell of the very beautiful 
home of a writer in the west—-an acceptable 
writer. 

A friend said to me, “What a pleasant thought 
that A F 's delightful home is the reward 
of literary success!” 

“Pleasant, indeed, if true,” I answered. 

“Why do you add if true?” 

“Because I know that it was bought with money 
made by a speculation in iron.” 

What man or woman in America, not an ed- 
itor, a drudge on periodicals or a compiler of 
gazetteers, puts reliance for the support and educa- 
tion of a family on pen-work? Those, with a few 
exceptions, who are decently paid for putting their 
ideas into print, work them over from newspaper 
or magazine articles into lectures and then re- 
work them into books. The leading magazines 
pay their contributors liberally in England and in 
America. A writer in the Aberdeen Journal 
says he receives from Chambers’s Journal a guinea 
a page, and for continuous tales in their serial, a 
guinea and a half per page. In Eliza Cook's 
Magazine and in Dickens’ Household Words a 
guinea per page was the remuneration. In the 
smaller pages—or fewer words—of Tait’s, Sharp’s, 
Bentley's, and the New Monthly Magazines half 
a guinea per page is paid. For reviews, the 
Atheneum pays half a guinea; the Critic and 
the Literary Gazette, seven shillings per column. 
The quarterly reviews pay their contributors from 
eight to sixteen guineas per sheet of sixteen 
pages. 

In a public letter George Graham, of magazine 
notoriety, stated that to Messrs. Willis, Longfel- 
low, Bryant, and Alston, his price was uniformly 


fifty dollars for a poetical article, long or short— | 
and his readers know that they were generally | 
To nu- | 


short; in one case only fourteen lines. 





merous Gthers it was from twenty-four to forty 
dollars. To one writer he paid twenty-five dol- 
lars per page for prose. To Mr. Cooper he paid 
$1,800 for a novel and $1,000 for a series of na- 


right for separate publication. To Mr. James he 
paid $1,200 for a novel, leaving him also the 
copy-right. For a single number of his journal 
he has paid to authors $1,500. The total amount 


paid for original matter by two magazines—the 


selling price of which is three dollars per an- 
The 
Messrs. Harper have declared that the expendi- 
ture for literary and artistic labor required for 
their magazine is $2,000 per month, or $24,000 a 
year. Other magazines pay from three to ten 
dollars a page for articles of superior merit, but 
perhaps one article a quarter or one a year is all 
that the ablest writer may find a place for. 
School books and what are called “juvenile 
publications,” dictionaries, business and political 
treatises, law books, and novels pay best in 
America. Poetry for Bryant, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Willis, or Lowell may pay expenses and 
something over, but publishers are as careful of 
MSS. with new names as stock speculators are of 
new companies in the hight of a financial crisis. 
What then is the morale of this article? 
@ Write, young man or young woman, write with 
thoughtful care, poetry, essay, satire, or history; 
be thankful for pecuniary reward if you secure 
it—but, for fear that you may not be one of 
the select few, take care that for food and rai- 
ment you are above the uncertainties of any 
publisher's appreciation, above the fluctuations 
of the literary market, above popular caprices. 
If you have original genius your independence 
will not clog its full development. 


BE GOOD. 


OT all is gold that glitters, nor does all gold 
glitter. Men are apt to overlook the truth 
of this fact in their estimate of each other, and 
are carried away by outside show; so that good- 
ness must, as a general rule, look to itself for its 
own reward. By a wise arrangement of Provi- 
dence goodness is itself a higher and purer source 
of happiness than can any where else be found. 
The consciousness of constantly rising higher and 
higher in the scale of moral existence is a pure 
ecstasy, which must form the chief ingredient in 
angelic happiness, and as far excel the every-day 
satisfaction of acquiring wealth or fame, as spirit 
excels matter, or heaven is higher than earth. 
Tongues shall cease, knowledge fail, but good- 
ness is everlasting. H. 
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THE SPIRIT’S HOME. 
BY WAIF WOODLAND. 


’T 1s not where weary pilgrims faint, 
Amid life’s burning sands; 

Where sin, with lush green foliage, 
Earth’s mocking upas, stands. 

’T is not where lowering tempest-clouds 
Sweep o’er a summer sky; 

Nor where the sweet spring-blossoms bow 
Their silken heads and die. 


s 
’T is not where Friendship’s guise is worn 
To act a treacherous part, 
Or quivering lips are forced to smile 
Above an aching heart; 
Nor yet where mortal brows are paled 
By the destroyer’s breath; 
For 0, within that blessed home 
There ’s neither sin nor death. 


There, to the lowliest plant that blooms, 
Perennial life is given; 

And robed in white the ransomed walk 
Beneath the palms of heaven. 

There ’s not a pulse in all that land 
But with delight is thrilled, 

For there the Spirit’s yearning voids, 
And only there are filled. 


Great God! if such at last may be 
My final dwelling-place, 
If I, a child of earth, in peace 
May see thee, face to face, 
It is enough! Faith throws her beams 
The “‘ Darkened River” o’er, 
A golden iris-arch, that spans 
The stream from shore to shore. 


Father! I ask not that my path 
On earth be smooth and bright; 

If ’mid the darkness I may bear 
Thy smile’s approving light: 

I only ask that thou wilt lead 
Where’er my footsteps roam, 
And when I weary, speak to me, 
My Father! speak of home. 


———+@-—__ 


THE STORM-KING. 


BY KATY CARLISLE. 


Tue Storm-King sweeps by on a mettlesome steed, 
And the trees of the forest are snapped like a reed. 
The sky ’s like a pall lined with silvery shrouds, 

And the arrowy lightning is piercing the clouds. 

All hail to the Storm-King! in fury and power 

He plows his wild pathway through forest and bower; 
He dashes the river’s dark billows to foam, 

As he flees to the ocean to find him a home. 


How wondrous and grand, how terrific the sight, 

When the Storm-King sweeps by in his fury and 
might! 

So fearful the frown of his anger appears 


That the freighted sky drenches the earth with her 


tears. 





How we love, when the Storm-King is raging, to 
stand 

By some cliff overlooking the sea and the land! 

We laugh at his fury, we fear not his powers, 

For we know that the God of the Storm-King is ours. 


———e@e—_— 


BABY BLANCHE. 


BY MRS. HARRIET E. FRANCIS. 


On a pillow she 
A rose-bud iu wer hand, 


Pressed up where the ringlets fall, 


2h asleep, 


By the stealing zephyrs fanned— 
Sweet clustering graces three, 
Rose-bud, rose-cheek, ringlet free. 


A beautiful smile is on her lips 
As she listens to accents low, 
Whispered by angels as they float 
O’er her couch with movement slow— 
Dimpling her chin and dimpling cheek, 
Curving her mouth in beauty meek. 


Her soft, plump shoulders, fair as a dove, 
Steal from her muslin dress, 
Wooing my lips to bend down low 
To give a fond caress— 
Wooing my lips to another kiss, 
Giving me purest, sweetest bliss. 


Her clear white arms on her azure frock, 
Like foam on a rivulet blue, 
Grave deep their outline upon my heart 
With their varying beauty new— 
Tossing and moving in baby dream 
Like cloudlet mirrored in dancing stream. 


Like a cherub asleep she lieth, 
Baby Blanche, on pillow white; 
The light of her soul, half shaded 
By a fringe like sunset light, 
Resting down on a bed of snow, 
Tinging it o’er with roseate glow. 


———e ¢e-—__—— 


DEATH. 


” BY MRS. M. A. BIGELOW. 


Tue calm, triumphant death of those 
We love so fondly here, 

Can shed an air of sweet repose 
Around the solemn bier. 


The thoughts of death will often send 
A tremor through the breast, 

Till on the brow of some sweet friend 
We see his seal imprest. 


Our friends depart, but 0! the gloom 
Grows brighter to the eye; 

They sink so calmly to the tomb, 
And there securely lie. 


The memory of the holy dead, 
When stealing o’er the breast, 

The grave doth seem a peaceful bed, 
And death a welcome guest. 
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“THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH.” * 


BY PROFESSOR W. H. BARNES. 


HE roughly-shod feet of chroniclers have 

passed and repassed so often over certain 
districts of antiquity that scarcely a flower any 
longer dares to lift its head above the hard soil. 
Ten thousand thanks to the gentle-hearted poet 
who goes back to cultivate and train a neglected 
flower till it lifts its head and becomes visible to 
people of distant times. 

Few readers of history have ever imagined 
that there was romance enough among the trans- 
actions of the Pilgrims for a genuine poem. 
True, those “ gray fathers” have been celebrated 
in lofty rhymes, but their rough ways, their rug- 
ged deeds, their ‘stern and rock-bound coast” 
have given substance to the most memorable 
stanzas. We have been wont to regard the Pil- 
grims as subjects for poetry, as Jeptha the Jew- 
ish Captain and Sampson Agonistes are. It 
seems, however, that Miles Standish, the military 
leader of the expedition, was not wholly of mili- 
tary metal. He had in his nature sufficient 
sentiment, as well as lack of sentiment, to fur- 
nish incidents and emotions enough for a long 


hexameter poem. His wife, Rose Standish— 


‘‘ Beautiful rose of love that bloomed for him by the 
wayside— 

She was the first to die of all who came in the May- 
flower ’— 

The Cap- 

no man to 

showed his 


and was buried on the hill by the sea. 
tain felt his loss severely, but he was 
rashly vow eternal widowhood. He 
high appreciation of the gentler sex by an early 
resolution to contract a second marriage. He 
seems to have been partly influenced to this step 
by the example of Julius Cwsar, for whom he 
had an ardent admiration, for he exclaims, 


*« Twice he was married before he was twenty, and 
many times after.” 


At all events, the beautiful and sprightly Pris- 
cilla Mullins tenderly influenced his heart. “Ah!” 
sighs he, 


“‘Oft in my lonely hours have I thought of the maiden 

Priscilla. 

She is alone in the world; her father, and mother, 
and brother 

Died in the winter together; I saw her going and 
coming, 

Now to the grave of the dead, and now to the bed 
of the dying, 

Patient, courageous, and strong, and said to myself 
that if ever”’— 





*“The Courtship of Miles Standish,” and other 
poems, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1858. 


| 
| wy . . 
| What a widower would say under such circum- 


stances we leave the reader to imagine. 

Captain Standish had no courage to avow his 
sentiments to Priscilla. He was a warrior, and 
had no doubt of his own ability to vanquish a 
tribe of hostile Indians. He had no difficulty in 
‘* Waxing valiant in fight, and defeating the alien 

armies,”’ 
but he very much doubted his ability to form 
such beautiful phrases as would fall gracefully 
on the ear of a fair lady. The noble-hearted 
Captain admired the versatility of his great model 
Julius Czesar even to his own disparagement, and 
exclaimed to his friend John Alden, 
“You are a writer and I am a fighter, but here is a 
fellow 

Who could both write and fight, and in both was 

equally skillful.” 
Distrusting his own abilities, he conceives the 
idea of making his character as many-sided as 
that of Cesar, by employing an agent who pos- 
sessed the talents which were wanting in himself. 
He would send an embassy to the heart of 
Priscilla Mullins and summon it to surrender. 
Standish had not the faculty which Napoleon 
possessed in an eminent degree; namely, that of 
selecting the right man for the right place. He 
was so injudicious as to select John Alden, the 
youngest and best-looking man in the colony, to 
court in his name the belle of Massachusetts 
Bay. Now on the very day the mission was pro- 
posed John Alden had been engaged with great 
industry in writing letters to send to England by 
the Mayflower, soon to sail, which were 
‘‘ Filled with the name and the fame of the. Puritan 

maiden Priscilla.” 
Of course the modest young man was shocked. 

‘‘ His heart stood still in his bosom, 
Just as a time-piece stops in a house that is stricken 
by lightning.” 

He hardly knew what to say, but endeavored to 
excuse himself in some way from the delicate busi- 
ness. But Standish would listen to no excuses. 
The youth's inclinations yielded to the stern will 
of the man of war, and he set out on his boot- 
less errand, 
*‘ All around him was calm, but within him commotion 

and conflict, 

Love contending with friendship, and self with each 

generous impulse.” 
He busied himself in gathering May flowers by 
“Ah!” sighed he, 
“Modest, simple, and sweet, as a parting gift will I 
take them, 

Breathing their silent farewells as they fade, and 

wither, and perish, 

Soon to be thrown away as is the heart of the 

giver!”’ 


the way. 
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When John reached the house Priscilla sat at 
her wheel “feeding the ravenous spindle,” sing- 
ing from Ainsworth's Psalm-book, “printed in Am- 
sterdam.” Her thoughts were elsewhere, however, 
as she betrays in her friendly salutation— 


‘‘ For I was thinking of you, as I sat there singing and 
spinning.” 

John was pleased that a “thought of him” had 

been mingled 

“Thus with the sacred psalm that came from the 
heart of the maiden.” 

After talking on a variety of topics, Priscilla 

breaks out, 

“‘T almost wish myself back in old England, I feel so 
lonely and wretched!” 

“T do not condemn you!” exclaims John— 

“So I have come to you now with an offer and proffer 
of marriage, 


Made by a good man and true, Miles Standish, the 
Captain of Plymouth!” 


Thus John Alden “blurted it out like a school- 


boy.” Miss Mullen was astonished. 


‘Tf the great Captain of Plymouth is so very eager 
to wed me, 
Why does he not come himself, and take the trouble 
to woo me? 
If I am not worth the wooing, I surely am not 
worth the winning!”’ 
John made the matter worse by saying the Cap- 
tain was busy, and had no time for such things. 
Priscilla replies with sharpness, 
‘Has he no time for such things, as you call it, before 
he is married, 
Would he be likely to find it or make it before the 
wedding? 
That is the way with you men!” 
Priscilla thinks if the proper course had been 
taken, 
‘Even this Captain of yours—who knows?—at last 
might have won me, 
Old and rough as he is, but now it never can hap- 
pen!” 
Now that the maiden has expressed herself with 
so much emphasis, John Alden thinks it will do 
to risk his eloquence, insomuch as there is now 
no danger of making an issue unfavorable to his 
own hopes. 
gives utterance to the finest expressions which his 
rhetorical talent can produce. 
generation of Miles Standish’s long line of dis- 


tinguished ancestry is called up from the grave | 


to plead the cause of the redoubtable Captain. 


His kindness to the sick is made the subject of | 


especial remark. Besides the Captain was 


“Not to be laughed at and scorned because he was 
little of stature, 





He accordingly falls to oratory, and | 


Generation after | 


For he was great of heart, magnanimous, courtly, 
courageous, 

Any woman in Plymouth, nay, any woman in Eng- 
land, 

Might be happy and proud to be called the wife of 
Miles Standish.” 


Eloquence seldom avails unless the heart is in it. 
Priscilla was amused at the warmth of the ora- 
tor, and answered all his arguments; when, with 
eyes over-running with laughter, she 

‘¢Said with a tremulous voice, ‘Why don’t you speak 

for yourself, John?’”’ 

Alden saw that all his diplomatic arts had failed 
in behalf of his friend. He made an abrupt de- 
parture. 


‘¢ Fierce in his soul was the struggle and tumult of 
passions contending— 
Love triumphant and crowned, and friendship 
wounded and bleeding, 
Passionate cries of desire, and importunate plead- 
ings of duty. 
‘Is it my fault,’ he said, ‘that the maiden has chosen 
between us? 
Is it my fault that he failed—my fault that I am the 
victor?’ ”’ 
He seriously thinks of returning to England in 
the Mayflower, to sail next day. Meanwhile he 
has reached the house of Miles Standish, and 
finds his client waiting eagerly, yet cheerfully, 
for he had no fear of an unfavorable result. 
John faithfully narrated the particulars; but when 
he arrived at the climax, when Priscilla suggested 
to John a candid consideration of his own claims, 
the Captain leaped to his feet and gave a fiery 
specimen of Puritan rage by stamping the floor 
till the house shook, exclaiming at the top of his 
voice, 
‘‘ John Alden, you have betrayed me! 
Me, Miles Standish, your friend, have supplanted, 
defrauded, betrayed me! 
One of my ancestors ran his sword through the heart 
of Wat Tyler; 
Who shall prevent me from running my own through 
the heart of a traitor? 
Yours is a greater treason, for yours is a treason of 
friendship! 
You, who lived under my roof, whom I cherished and 
loved as a brother; 
You, who have fed at my board and drank at my cup, 
to whose keeping 
I have intrusted my thoughts, the most sacred and 
secret; 
You, too, Brutus! ah, woe to the name of friendship 
hereafter. 
Brutus was Cesar’s friend, and you were mine, but | 
hereafter 


| Let there be nothing between us save war and im- 


placable hatred 


| Very opportunely an Indian arrived at Plymouth 


bearing a snake's skin full of arrows, which he 
laid before the council as a declaration of war on 
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The council sent speed- 
a 
The 


the part of his naticn. 
ily away to him who was “first in war.” 


| 


messenger reached his house just as his rage had 


culminated in the words of our last quotation. 


Captain Standish hastened away to the aid of 


the assembled wisdom of the colony, and on his 


arrival made haste to empty the arrows from the | 


snake's skin, and supply their place with powder 
and bullets, as a reply to the haughty challenge 
of the Indian. 

It was once a proclivity with young men crossed 
in love to leave their country and “fling their 
lives away in battle with the Turk.” The break- 
ing out of the Indian war afforded an 
“cholerie Captain” to make a 
Before dawn of 


Op- 
portunity for the 
similar disposition of himself. 
the day after his interview with Alden Standish 
marched out of Plymouth at the head of his val- 
orous army of eight, 
** All equipped, having each his rest and his match- 
lock, 
Eighteen shillings a month, together with diet and 
pillage.” 
The Mayflower made sail on the morrow, but 
John Alden’s sober second thought induced him 
to remain in New England. Herewith is signi- 
fied his reason: 
‘There is no land so sacred, no air so pure and so 
wholesome 
As is the air she breathes and the soil that is pressed 
by her footsteps. 
Here for her sake will I stay, and, like an invisible 
presence, 
Hover around her forever, protecting, supporting her 
weakness. 
Yes, as my foot was the first that stepped on this 
rock at the landing, 
So, with the blessing of God, shall it be the last at 
the leaving.”’ 
The absence of the “terrible Captain” afforded a 
fine opportunity for love-making. John Alden 
did not feel entirely at ease in his conscience as 
to the propriety of taking any serious steps till 
intelligence was brought that Miles Standish was 
dead— 
“Slain by a poisoned arrow, shot down in front of 
the battle; 
Into an ambush beguiled, cut off with the whole of 
his forces!’’ 
There is no impediment, and the poet has nothing 
to do in completion of his work but to chronicle 
the “wedding day.” To make assurance doubly 
sure the magistrate and parson were both pres- 
ent— 


“Ts it a phantom of air, a bodiless, spectral illusion? 

Is it a ghost from the grave that has come to forbid 

the betrothal?”’ 

Nay, it is Captain Miles Standish, whose presence 
we might reasonably suppose would be as unwel- 
come as that of an angry father at the forbidden 
nuptials of a daughter. But Captain Standish 
had learned that “prudence was the better part 
of valor.” Perceiving that matters had arrived 
at such a state that the strong arm of the military 
would avail nothing, he reached forth the hand 


| of friendship, and, 





‘One with the sanction of earth and one with the | 


blessing of Heaven.” 
The ceremony proceeded with due decoru™, and at 
length reached a close, when lo! a form stands on 
the threshold. 


‘‘Grasping the bridegroom’s hand, he said with emo- 
tion, ‘ Forgive me! 
I have been angry and hurt, too long have I cher- 
ished the feeling; 
I have been cruel and hard, but now, thank God! 
it is ended.’”’ 
‘Thereupon answered the bridegroom: ‘Let all be 
forgotten between us, 
All save the dear, old friendship, and that shall 


grow older and dearer.’ ”’ 


After a cordial salutation of the bride, as was the 
manner of the time and country, the generous- 
hearted Captain concludes his part in homely 
but expressive utterances. 
‘*T should have remembered the adage, 
If you would be well served you must serve yourself; 
and moreover, ° 
No man can gather cherries in Kent in the season of 
Christmas!’’ 

Raghorn, the snow-white steer that had fallen 
to Alden’s allotment in the division of cattle, is 
now led forth by his happy master. A robe is 
spread upon the back of the “ palfrey,” and the 
bride placed thereon. Then was formed the 
bridal procession. 

‘Like a picture it seemed of the primitive pastoral 
ages, 

Fresh with the youth of the world, and recalling 

Rebecca and Isaac, 

Old and yet ever new, and simple, and beautiful 

always, 

Love immortal and young in the endless succession 

of lovers. 

So through the Plymouth woods passed onward the 

bridal procession.” 


———_—29e—————— 


ALONE. 


BY KATY ATKINS. 


ALONE with God and nature, 
Alone in the twilight dim, 

When the little weary wild birds 
Are singing their vesper hymn. 


And the brook beside me rippling 
Joins in their evening song, 
The willows in it dipping 
As it dimpling flows along. 
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BY SHEELAH. 


‘ ISS BURGES is married.” That was the 
I news that passed from lip to lip. Every 
one told every one, and every one wondered. “I 
never expected such a thing.” “She was the 
last I should have guessed.” ‘What made the 
old maid think of it?” 

Such were the exclamations that followed the 
announcement. In the midst of the excitement 
aunt Dorothy entered, and, it being known that 
she and the bride were most intimate friends, a 
flood of interrogatories were poured upon her re- 
specting the strange event. 

“T’ll tell you her whole story,’ said aunt 
Dorothy, taking up her knitting; and, as soon as 
the buzz of satisfaction had subsided, and all 
were seated in a listening attitude, the good lady 
commenced as follows : 

When first I knew Eliza Burges, she lived in 
a pretty cottage about half a mile from our farm 
in the Miami valley. Her father was a hard- 
working man—a carpenter by trade—a wife and 
five children had been taken from him, and she 
was scarcely twelve years old when he was left 
alone with his eldest daughter. From that day 
she devoted herself to filial duty, and, without 
one thought of pleasure or indulgence, her 
whole mind was bent to making her widowed 
father comfortable. 

The nearest neighbors, and those with whom 
the lone maiden of the cottage had most fre- 
quent intercourse, was the family of Mr. Taafe, 
the district schoolmaster. Home cares deprived 
her of many advantages of education, yet Eliza 
had too much mind to remain ignorant. Of her 
father’s intelligence she availed herself, and, 
with the help of books, she had enough aid to 
acquire an ordinary amount of knowledge— 
quite sufficient to render her an agreeable com- 
panion to young persons of much higher attain- 
ments. 

To Henry and Maria Taafe, the schoolmas- 
ter's son and daughter, her society was indispen- 
sable. Near her own age, and of a congenial 
temperament, they regarded her as a sister, and 
that she would become sister to one and some- 
thing nearer to the other was early conjectured. 

Happily and without incident passed the cot- 
tage girl's life till she had reached her eighteenth 
year, when a siroke of paralysis suddenly put an 
end to the labors of the carpenter, and placed a 
new responsibility upon the shoulders of his loy- 
ing daughter. 

It was a terrible blow which reduced the 
strong man to the helplessness of childhood; but 


no time was wasted by Eliza in murmuring. | chair of the palsied carpenter. 





After the first shock of horror and dismay, her 
spirit rose to meet the emergency. Henceforth 
devolved upon her the care and support of the 
sufferer, and that it would be done, cheerfully 
and faithfully done, was the energetic resolve. 

Necessity had made Eliza a good needle- 
woman; practicing upon her own simple gar- 
ments, she had become considerably acquainted 
with dress-making; it was, therefore, without 
much fear of failure that she decided upon try- 
ing her handicraft in Cincinnati, where there 
was a large field for industry, and where she 
could have the equally esteemed advantage of 
the best medical treatment for her father. 

There was a time when a separation from 
her home would have been regarded by Eliza as 
a trial almost too hard to bear, for it was the 
home where her mother had lived and died; where 
her little brothers and sisters had laughed and 
sported, had languished and lain still. But great 
evils swallow lesser ones; and when she looked 
at the wreck of her honored father, she felt it easy 
to burst every other tie in his behalf. 

Yet was not her father the only object that 
dwelt in the heart of the devoted daughter; an- 
other sentiment as strong, as rational, as pure as 
filial love, had nature implanted there; and now, 
in the hour of sorrow, it cast a ray of light over 
her future. She had never loved but the one, had 
never encouraged the advances of another; and 
the day she pledged her heart and hand to Henry 
Taafe, it was with an unreserved surrender of 
woman’s holy and unchanging truth. 

At first, Eliza’s success in dress-making was 
but slow, she was little known and had much to 
learn; but politeness and punctuality are sure 
roads to patronage, and custom once gained was 
never lost. In her father’s case, however, scien- 
tific skill was of no avail, his lost powers were 
never restored; still, she had his dear presence, 
and day and night she nursed him as assiduously 
as if she had no other employment. 

Henry Taafe was no longer content in his quiet 
country home after Eliza left the neighborhood. 
Restless and dispirited, his tame duties became 
irksome to him; he missed her sweet companion- 
ship, and he felt that she needed the sympathy 
and consolation of his presence. As this last 
conviction fastened upon his mind, the decision 
was arrived at that he, too, must become a dweller 
of the city; and in a few months after Eliza Bur- 
ges made her home in Cincinnati, she was follow- 
ed thither by her lover. 

A long season of calm content ensued. Henry 
had a good situation as clerk in a house of busi- 
ness, and all his spare hours were spent in the 
workroom of the dress-maker, beside the arm- 
He would bring 
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books to read for her who had now no time to read 
for herself; and on Sundays he was always in at- 
tendance to accompany her to church. 

He was active and zealous in business, desir- 
ous to gain all necessary insight into trade, with 
the laudable hope of one day being able to relieve 
Eliza of her care. And fortune favored him. His 
exemplary character procured him the good-will 
of all the mercantile community, and in little 
more than a year from his first entering Cincin- 
nati, he found that he could procure sufficient 
credit to enable him to open a small retail busi- 
ness. In this he also prospered; he increased 
his stock, extended his concern, and his import- 
ance each day augmented. 

As his intercourse with the commercial world 
enlarged, his private hours became fewer. So- 
ciety made claims upon him too flattering to be 
gainsayed; and ‘he simple country lad was fast 
merging into the man of fashion. His visits to 
Eliza Burges were now shorter and less frequent. 
Time was more scarce. Those evening hours, all 
his own when a humble clerk, were now the prop- 
erty of society; and sometimes a whole week 
would pass without his being able to snatch more 
than a hasty interview with his betrothed. 

Eliza often sighed over the change, as she sat 
alone with her afflicted father, and thought of the 


happy time when affectionate sympathy was ever 


at hand to soften sorrow or to lighten care. She 
believed that Henry was courting the world to win 
independence for her; but what cared she for 
worldly advantages if purchased at the loss of his 
companionship? She longed to speak her mind 
to him on this point, but no opportunity appeared. 
He did not seek her counsel now as formerly; his 
ideas had expanded; his ambition had soared 
beyond her simple sphere, and she could only sit 
still musing over her needle of the past, the pres- 
ent, and the future. 

But Henry Taafe did not possess as much busi- 
ness tact as he supposed. While he was enlarg- 
ing his establishment and increasing his specu- 
lations, his debts were accumulating; interest was 
rising upon interest. Hope still flattered him 
with whispers of coming fortune; and he plunged 
on, contracting loans and accepting credit, while 
his profits were quite inadequate to meet his lia- 
bilities. EEmbarrassments ensued; the confidence 
of his creditors wavered; efforts to arrange his 
complicated affairs were unsuccessful, and the 
young man stood on the verge of bankruptcy. 

Unknown to himself had Henry admitted the 
fiend of ambition to his bosom. He had wished 
to make a home for his affianced, and under this 
delusion had been led to adventure in trade be- 
yond his depth; while the desire for position, im- 
portance, and wealth, had been the stronger mo- 





tive; and now, as he is at length brought to take 
a rational survey of his situation, it is the failure, 
the loss of a place among the merchants of the 
land, the return to obscurity and small resources, 
which point the weapons that tear his heart. 

Yet, in this distracting dilemma, one means of 
escape appears: in his intercourse with society 
Henry had perceived that the ladies did not look 
on him with disfavor; “And now,” said the tempt- 
er, “if you were only free, you might, by a union 
with a lady of fortune, acquire the means of set- 
tling the present difficulty, and also gain a firm 
footing in business, where there would be no doubt 
of ensuing prosperity.” 

This idea once conceived, there was not want- 
ing evidence to give it strength. Miss Cooper, 
the independent mistress of twenty thousand dol- 
lars, had treated him with marked notice upon 
the several occasions when they had met, and 
vanity loudly declared that he had but to reach 
forth his hand to seize the golden prize. The ne- 
cessity for this step appeared imperative. He 
must save himself from threatening disgrace; 
as for love and honor, they were mere romance, 
and dwindled into nothingness beside his tower- 
ing ambition. 

Yet Henry had some manhood left. Eliza had 
been much neglected for some time past, and now 
her love was repudiated; still, she held his troth, 
and it must be broken without a clear understand- 
ing and her voluntary consent. He had some 
trouble in fixing upon the manner of opening the 
subject to her. He dared not sit in her presence 
and with his own tongue disclose his falsehood. 
He had not courage to witness her reception of 
the proposal which must excite her deepest scorn 
and bitterest indignation. The only agent by 
which he could perform this disagreeable duty, 
was his pen; and evan with that he found the 
task a more disagreeable ane than he had ever 
before undertaken. It was done at last, however; 
his heart, with all its vanity and ambition, was 
laid bare; there was nothing in it worthy of ex- 
change with woman’s pure and holy love. 

It was a busy day in the dress-maker’s dwell- 
ing. Spring was opening, orders were crowding 
in, and Eliza sat in the workroom, her father on 
one side and her assistants surrounding her on 
the other, actively engaged in her double duty, 
when a letter was placed in her hand. She open- 
ed it, glanced at the signature, then quietly rising 
repaired to her own little chamber to learn its 
contents. 

That letter was read twice, three times, ere the 
words that swam before the reader's eyes made 
themselves legible to her understanding; and 
then a sort of stupor possessed her, a dull weight 
overpowered her, and she sunk on the floor breath- 
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less and suffocating. But she was not to remain 
so; the soul asserted its power over the body. 
The demands upon her attention made themselves 
heard; her father and her business needed her in 
the workroom; a customer awaited her in the par- 
lor; and the maid-of-all-work wanted something 
in the kitchen. In obedience to the claims of life 
she rose; rolled up the anguish in her brain; folded 
down the desolation in her heart; and, with com- 
pressed lips and rigid brow, returned to her sphere 
of action. 

Her gentle features never returned to their 
former play; the hard forehead and compressed 
lips, indicating a pent-in agony with which the 
world has nothing to do, charactesize the expres- 
sion of her face yet. 

A few kind words conveyed Eliza’s reply to 
Henry Taafe. Alone, at dead of night, ’s was 
written; and no one saw the burning brow, the 
heaving bosom, and the trembling hand—though 
the irregular characters may have betrayed the 
latter—the act occasioned. She told him she 
wished to be regarded as a friend to whom his 
happiness was the first consideration; that the 
engagement which had existed between them 
should not for a moment interfere with whatever 
arrangements he found it his interest to make; 
and, with best wishes for his future welfare, sign- 
ed herself his “ affectionate sister.” 

Henry succeeded in obtaining the hand of Miss 
Cooper. His debts were immediately liquidated; 
his independence established, and from henceforth 
he moved in a class of society where he and the 
humble dress-maker were not likely to have the 
pain of meeting. 

Eliza Burges went steadily on in the line of 
simple duty. She had now no one to love or live 
for but her father; and by her affection his down- 
ward passage to the tomb was smoothed and 
lightened. She thought that when he would leave 
her, her work on earth would be done; yet it was 
not so. Her father’s death was a more than ordi- 
nary bereavement to anticipate; the sole com- 
panion of so many years; the only object of her 
desolate heart's devotion; it would seem as if his 
removal must leave her isolated, aimless, and 
hopeless. But the hour of trial brought solace 
with it; the grave had scarcely closed over his 
revered form, when the cry of the poor reached 
her ear, and Eliza found that she still had a work 
to do. 

She was by this time in easy circumstances; in- 
dustry and frugality had brought their usual rec- 
ompense; she had acquired a position in business 
which justified her in relaxing her personal efforts, 
and committing the responsibility to reliable as- 
sistants. Time and money were, therefore, at her 
command to bestow upon the cause of philanthro- 





py; @ new impulse was given to her activity and 
usefulness, and life was again endurable. 

Dressed in the plainest garb, she might now be 
seen treading her gentle way on errands of mercy, 
from one part of the busy city to another. In 
early morn or gathering eve, amid summer heat 
or wintery storm, whenever sorrow or distress ap- 
pealed, she was ready to go forth in its behalf. 

Meanwhile, her business continued to prosper; 
gold flowed into her coffers; every dollar she ex- 
pended was returned to her fourfold; and a rich 
surplus was accumulating for age and retirement. 

One day, returning from one of her benevolent 
missions, as she approached her own door, her 
attention was attracted by a horse dashing furi- 
ously up the street; and the next moment the 
rider, a boy of about ten years, was cast with wild 
force within a few feet of where she stood. Eliza 
sprung to the child’s assistance, but he lay as 
dead. His temple had come against the curb- 
stone, and there was reason to apprehend that the 
injury received was fatal. But not a moment 
was lost in vain conjectures by the active friend 
of the sufferer; two or three of her own household, 
who, seeing the accident, had rushed out, were 
dispatched for surgical aid, and then the little 
senseless form was tenderly raised, carried to the 
dress-maker's own chamber, and his bleeding 
wound cautiously stanched. 

To the principal physicians of Cincinnati Miss 
Burges was well known through her father’s long 
affliction; her summons was, therefore, quickly 
obeyed, and the critical case received all the at- 
tention that scientific skill could bestow. 

But who was the child thus suddenly thrown 
upon the sympathies of her who had no human 
tie? Speechless and torpid, he could not tell. 
Were his parents among the poor and lowly? 
There was an air of gentility about him that ren- 
dered that improbable. Nor did it appear that 
he belonged to the elegant class, for his clothes, 
though fine, were shabby, and his ungloved hands 
were soiled. Perhaps he was some widow's treas- 
ure, who, engaged in the struggle of life, could 
not devote to him her exclusive care; but then the 
horse, that proud beast belonged to no poor widow. 
Yet what need to speculate? The accident would 
be reported in the papers, and before many hours 
could elapse the natural guardians of the boy must 
appear. 

Evening closed in, and Eliza still sat by her 
interesting charge. A strange yearning filled 
her breast, an undefined wish that he could re- 
main with her; that she could adopt him for her 
own, to occupy the void in her heart. What was 
there about those still, pale features that awoke 
old memories, and brought to life long-smothered 


tenderness! It was soonexplained. The father 
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of the little stranger was announced; she rose to 
meet him, and found herself face to face with 
Henry Taafe. 

The severest self-discipline had, years before, 
prepared Eliza for the chance of meeting with 
this man; yet, after all, he came upon her in an 
unguarded moment. Thoughts and feelings be- 
longing to the buried past had been stirring within 
her; and, as a sudden apparition from the grave, 
her girlhood’s lover met her view. But the old 
habit of mental exertion soon returned; the start, 
the tremor, the glow, were corrected; and, with 
steady step, she led the visitor to the couch where 
his little son was laid. 

It was an hour of deep emotion to the strong 
man, as he stood by his unconscious child, in the 
pure presence of her who had been rent from his 
heart by bold ambition; and what had ambition 
given him instead? He married a woman who 
loved him, and gave her fortune into his hands; 
but weak, petulant, and vain, she teased away 
his happiness, fretted his domestic comfort, and 
gave him a house without a home. 

Nor were his monetary affairs more propitious. 
His wife, believing him to be a prosperous man 
at the time of her marriage, and calculating the 
large fortune she had brought him, thought she 
had a right to a proud style of living. He had 
also, himself, acquired extravagant habits. His 
business, though large and increasing, was unable 
to supply his expenditure. He again had recourse 
to credit, again failed to meet his creditors, and, 
amid protested bills and dishonored notes, he sunk 
to bankruptcy. 

His cup was now full; for the reproaches of 
his deceived wife were added to his misfortune. 
She believed him to be a rich man till the day 
the sheriff took possession of her house; and tears, 
groans, and passionate complaints accompanied 
her entrance into humbler quarters. Henry was 
nearly distracted; but the duty he owed his fam- 
ily started his energies, and saved him from de- 
spair. He had not much difficulty in procuring 
the situation of book-keeper, with a good salary, 
under a wealthy firm; and, the fire of ambition 
now quenched within him, he could have been 
content had his wife been a woman of simple 
But Mrs. Taafe knew no enjoyment in 
life without luxury and display. Industry was 
odious to her, economy she could not learn. Her 
children, now requiring from her the care former- 
ly supplied by hireling hands, would have given 
delightful occupation to her time and thoughts, 
but the calls of duty and affection were disre- 
garded, while she moaned and murmured over 
her privations and her wrongs. For two years the 
unhappy woman contended with her altered lot; 
and then, yielding to a disease whose origin was 


tastes. 
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traced to fashionable imprudence in the days of 
prosperity, she left the world that had disappoint- 
ed her, and the household to which her presence 
gave no light. 

Henry Taafe mourned his wife as those mourn 
who feel that the dead has been injured by them. 
He had made use of her trusting love to forward 
his own designs, and had been the means of re- 
ducing her from independence and position to 
comparative poverty and obscurity. True, she 
had not been to him, during any part of their 
union, a pleasant companion; but she was the 
bride of his own election; in the expectations 
with which he had sought her, he had not been 
deceived; and, with equitable kindness, he cover- 
ed her faults in her grave, and retained only in 
his memory her generous confidence and love. 

Henry was now alone with four spoiled chil- 
dren—three girls and a boy. Affectionate and 
amiable, but giddy and disobedient, he found them 
a constant source of perplexity and concern. He 
procured for them all the care and instruction 
that his means could afford, but it was not enough; 
they needed a supervision more minute, more vigi- 
lant than this. 

The accident that so nearly terminated fatally, 
was to be attributed to imperfect government. 
The boy had been in the habit of playing with 
some others of his own age around a riding-school, 
with one of the grooms of which he had become 
a favorite, and through whose kindness a seat 
upon a horse’s back, for a few minutes at a time, 
had often been enjoyed. This recreation was 
disapproved and prohibited by the father; still it 
was stealthily continued, till, grown bold by prac- 
tice, the child persuaded the indulgent groom to 
allow him a little canter outside the gates, and— 
you have seen the sequel. 

And now, in this still, sad chamber, after thir- 
teen years of separation, was Henry Taafe and 
Eliza Burges brought together again—she with 
her tenderest sympathies stirred up in behalf of 
the helpless sufferer cast on her care, and he with 
his parental affection wrung and agonized by this 
disaster to his only son. Their hopes and feel- 
ings were enlisted in the same cause; their solic- 
itude directed to the same object. The dispen- 
sation that thus brought them again in contact, 
swept away the embarrassment of their first inter- 
view; and their continued concern in the one in- 
terest established mutual ease and unreserve. 
The little life, so dear to each, became a new 
bond between them, and when all danger was at 
an end, and perfect recovery certain, the father 
besought the kind and gentle nurse to be a mother 
to the boy and his sisters, and the sweet consoler 
of his own dull and lonely heart. 

Eliza weighed the proposal with calm feelings. 
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The passion of her youth could never revive; yet 
one who had been loved so fondly could not be- 
come an object of indifference. In his happiness, 
and the welfare of his neglected children, she 
could be instrumental, and she meekly accepted 
the mission. 

Yesterday, Henry Taafe was united to his first 
and last love; and now you have all the particulars 
of the event which so much puzzled you—the un- 
expected marriage of Miss Burges. 


—e@e—___ 


THE STUDENT. 
BY J. D. BELL. 
7E owe our word student to a verb in the 
Greek, the primary signification of which 
It passed into our lan- 


| 


is to strain every effort. 
guage through the Latin, undergoing on the way 
a slight change in the form of its root. But I 
think that the earnest meaning of the old Greek 
verb is still alive in the heart of this noun. So 
to-day, when you are asked to think of the stu- 
dent—that is to say, of the student proper—you 
are to think of one who is straining every effort 
to achieve certain intellectual results. 

So it is not play, but work, this getting an edu- 
cation. Hard-earned was the power of Chilon’s 
son to triumph at the Olympic festival; and 
hard-earned the power of Demosthenes to shake 
Philip’s throne. Themistocles used to say that 
the trophies of Miltiades would not let him sleep. 
The words were spoken in the days when he was 
studying hard how to become a second Miltiades. 
Not sunshine and soft winds alone give to the 
oak its gnarled and storm-defying strength. You 
can not become a great man, you can not become 
a hero ora scholar without much labor and much 
patience. 

To study is to search diligently after ideas. It 
is not a process, I should say, by which any thing 
new is brought directly into the world, but it is a 
process by which many things new are brought 
directly into one’s mind. Before you had studied 
this or that science it was not for you to add to 
it by discovery. Before you had studied physi- 
ology it was none of your business to teach peo- 
ple the use of the diaphragm. 








So we at once learn that the student proper is | 


required, for a time, to have no mind of his own, 
but to be making up his mind from his books 
and his teachers. It is important to see that 
this statement is the true one. I would have the 
young learner see it if nobody else. 
would help much to keep him in his place. It 
would, perhaps, save him from the trouble neces- 
sarily consequent upon too early an attempt to 
teach his teacher or to write poetry and prose for 
the press. 


I think it | 











He who has been the student ever has a high 
advantage over him who has been only the 
thinker. Not much should you allow for an 
idea of God held by a clear-headed Indian who 
has never heard of your Bible. Not much should 
you allow for a theory of the age of the world 
put forth by a genius who has never read any 
other than the Mosaic account of the creation. 
You demand that he who teaches you shall 
have been a student himself. Many a great error 
now in the world, or that has long been in the 
world, and is now just ready to leave it, took its 
rise from some process of reasoning carried to a 
conclusion upon or over some system of truth, 
which the original reasoner had never carefully 
looked into. If he had he would not have 
brought forth that error. 

Thus I teach that to acquire is the proper work 
of the student. To this work he should, in the 
main, resign himself. He should be devoted to 
study. Ever should he be searching after ideas 
and reasons—after elementary principles—after 
the solutions of problems. In this work he 
should strain every effort. He should master 
the sciences, passing around no difficulty, which, 
by patient application, he can surmount. He 
should travel through history, carefully noting 
its important personages, incidents, events, and 
epochs. He should peruse the literature of all 
past ages, and of the present age, taking lasting 
impressions from every standard work in author- 
ship. No matter what specific use he may ever 
have for his knowledge of this or that study. 
Let that, I say, be no great matter to him. He 
should penetrate into all studies. He should 
gather ideas from whatever source he can find 
them—from books, from men, from animals, from 
the forest, from the city, from the circus, from 
prisons, and from mad-houses. 

I protest against any rigid limitation to the 
territory of the student proper. I claim for him 
the amplest freedom of research and acquisition. 
Let him study every thing he has the time and 
the will to study; even Mesmerism, even Spirit- 
ualism, even the Koran, even the theories of 
modern infidels. As he is a student it is his 
right to know every side of every subject, just as 
much as it was Galileo’s right to know whether 
the doctrine of the bigoted priests and cardinals 
was true, that this earth stands still in space 
while the sun and stars take the pains every day 
to goround her. If the same Galileo had not 
claimed the freedom he was entitled to as a 
student his discovery would have been made— 
who knows when? I see how Shakspeare was 
able, through his poetry, to touch so many deli- 
cate springs in human nature when I see how 


carefully and deeply Shakspeare had studied 
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human nature. Let the student be free! Away 


| 


from him, you old bigot, with your scornful frown! | 


Away from him; and, mind you, do you leave 
him alone while he is so well at his work. 

But while no line of inquiry is forbidden to the 
student I still would have him led by a guiding 
hand. There should be a course of disciplinary 
study marked out for him to pursue. Not like 
young Jonathan Swift, at Dublin University, may 
he be permitted to reject the sterner tasks set 
before him by his tutor, and choose rather to 


amuse himself in reading history and the poets. | 
If so, then let him by and by be called a block- | 
head by his fellows, and let him have to sit more | 


than once for his degree, receiving it at last | 
speciali gratia—all which took place in the ease | 


of stubborn Master Jonathan Swift. 

The design of education is to prepare one’s 
mind for future activities and pursuits. Hence 
the value of the knowledge one acquires at a 
seminary or a college, though sometimes consid- 
erable, is as nothing when compared with that 
of the discipline one gets in acquiring it. Edu- 
cation is a losing as well as a laying-up process. 
Be the completest of students, if you will, yet 
you must, in time, forget the details of nearly all 
that you will have pored over and recited about. 
This is the true design of all our scholastic en- 


terprise—to enlarge our minds and make them 
When a study has helped you to all the 
mental enlargement and discipline it can you 


brave. 


throw it by. So with the primers you used to 
read. So with your first little hook in geography, 
and your first little book in arithmetic. Ah, how 
rich would you soon be if all the ideas you have 
lost were so many dollars, and you could recover 
them, just as Memory sometimes recovers her 
lost children! Those who have been assiduous 
students know the effect even of a few days on 
their garnered crops of intellectual grain. The 
smaller kernels will pass out of sight. And well 
enough they may, for it is the discipline one 
needs to keep, not so much the details. How 
much do we all wear out and throw aside in our 
progress from youth to maturity! How, by ten 
thousand little losses, do we pay well for all the 
graces of our manlier years! Just so every skill- 
ful boxer must have had to deal out many and 
many a blow long since forgotten in disciplinary 
fisticuffs. No polished scholar knows all he has 
ever learned. Those men of letters who are the 
greatest are not so because they have accumu- 
lated the most learning, but rather because, by a 
long and careful schooling of their intellects, they 
have gained the highest self-mastery. 

Do not, therefore, I should say, grow nervous 
when you see that much of what you once learned 
from your algebra and geometry, your astronomy 





and calculus, is more dim to-day than it was yes- 
terday, and may be still nearer the borders of 
oblivion to-morrow. Is it not enough for you to 
know that you once marched over these mathe- 
matical empires, surmounting all the difficulties 
that opposed your progress? In this knowledge 
do not forget that you have, and will ever have, 
an evidence of what you are, intellectually and 
potentially. 

This, then, I have to say, that the student 
should aspire to something better than mere 
His education will surely prove a fail- 
Learning, if it were the best 


learning. 
ure if he does not. 
of an education, could be acquired without the 
expense of a course at college. It could be ac- 
quired in any old building in the city or in the 
country, where there is a full library of miscel- 
laneous books. But a mere stuffing of the mind 
is no more an education than a miser is a man. 
It would not cost much to fill a young head with 
dreams, nor would it cost much to blow a bladder 
full of air. But what would the result in either 
ease be worth to the world? 

I do not forget here that it is not permitted 
all young men to enjoy the advantages of a col- 
lege. Many there are who, if they conclude to 
be men in any sense, must be content to be what 
are called se//made men. And by such there is 
to be pursued a course of disciplinary study, 
which embraces, in the main, a close observing 
of men and things, a careful perusing of standard 
works in science, and in the literature of ancient 
and modern times, and frequent attempts at 
vigorous analytic and synthetic investigation. 
Never may it be forgotten by this class of stu- 
dents that the books they read should be few and 
well chosen. Those short-lived productions which 
fly round the world on pinions of tinsel, contain- 
ing more sentences than thoughts, should be read 
as wise men read dandies and vain young wo- 
men—that is, by looking them through. No 
specimens of weak authorship will hold position 
in the library of him who aims to become a deep 
and manly scholar—such a scholar as Benjamin 
Franklin was; such a scholar as Hugh Miller 
was! 


——«O6« 


NO DIARY OF THEIR GOOD WORKS. 


Ir is a remarkable point in the awards of the 
judgment-day, that those who are to enter into 
the joy of their Lord seem never to have kept any 
diary of their good works, or digested any statis- 
tical table of their visits, or held any anniversa- 
ries whereon to enumerate their words of mercy. 
“Lord, when saw we thee an hungered or athirst?” 
Yet they had not lost their days. God remembers 
what they forget, even to the minutest good deed. 
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BY-GONES. 
BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 
CHAPTER I. 


HE summer of eighteen hundred and thirty 

I was a sophomore at Camden. The fact of 
its being a quict, out-of-the-way place, and the 
residence of my favorite aunt, had decided my 
uardian’s choice. 
My boarding-house was in a back street, and 
kept by an old Quakeress, who moved about in 
the plain dress and with the graceful humility 
characteristic of her peculiar sect. 
of my arrival she led me into a little parlor that 
opened on to a porch bordered with roses. “This 
is thy room,” she said, “thee must try and be 
happy.” 

My few effects were speedily arranged, and I 
walked out to the porch. At the farthest end of 
it, in the full blaze of the evening sunlight, sat a 
girl who at once fixed my attention. I walked 
up and down the porch and marked her nar- 
A queer old-fashioned dress, with short 


or 
© 


The evening 


rowly. 
waist and long, narrow skirt, gave a certain 
quaintness to a figure that in any dress would be 


singular. Her face was delicate, pale, and weary- 
looking—her blue eyes had the expression of one 
who is accustomed to dreamy idleness and abstrac- 
tion. With her hands crossed on her breast, like 
the pictures of Samuel, the only thing really child- 
ish or even youthful in her appearance was a pro- 
fusion of light curling hair, that shone like silver 
in the slant rays of the sun. At last I addressed 
her. 

“What are you doing?” I asked. 
light hurt your eyes?” 

“Sitting in sunshine, calm and sweet,” answered 
the child. slowly, evidently remembering with an 
effort. 

“Who told you that?” 

“A woman—friend Greenwood. Mother asked 
her if the room was too light. She said, ‘No; to 
sit in sunshine, calm and sweet, makes people 
strong.’ She says a poet said so.” 

“And what is a poet?’ I asked, interested and 
amused at the words and manner of the little 
Quakeress, 

“A man that makes verses.” 

“Does this Mrs. Greenwood live over there?” 
and I pointed to a white wall dimly visible 
through the trees. 

“Yes; she is my aunt. I am going there after 
tea, and you shall go along if you want to.” 

“T should like it mvch.” At this moment the 
tea-bell rung. It was soon over, and the little 


“Don’t the 


girl having obtained her mother’s consent to the | 
| little drab-colored ghost. 


walk returned with a sun-bonnet, the long skirts 
of which hid'ng her curls made her look stranger 





than ever. ‘Tell me your name first,” I said, as 
she quietly placed her hand in mine. 

“Mercy—Mercy Thorne. Every body calls me 
little Mercy, though I am fourteen in the seventh 
month.” 

A short walk brought us to the beautiful resi- 
dence of Mrs. Greenwood—built in a grove of 
maples, and surrounded with fragrant shrub- 
bery—a fit dwelling for so fair a mistress. She 
had soft brown eyes, and shining braids of hair, 
and a head peculiarly noble. About her was a 
subtile, irresistible charm, and, without the utter- 
ance of a word, she made an impression of su- 
periority, tempered with feminine grace and dig- 
nity. She comes to me now the embodiment of all 
that is excellent in woman. 

Her welcome was warm and cordial. Mercy, 
who was a frequent visitor at the house, was 
established in the softest arm-chair; and, with 
conversation, music, and badinage with my 
cousin Mary—a sprightly girl of seventeen—the 
evening sped quickly. 

On the way home Mercy looked up at the stars 
in silence awhile and then abruptly asked that 
old child-question, “What does thee think the 
stars are?” 

“T don't know,” I answered abstractedly—I 
had been thinking of the music—“ gates of heaven, 
I expect.” 

“That’s it, gates of heaven. 
never knew before.” 

I paid little heed to the words; but when we 
reached home, and Mercy, her hands folded on 
her breast, sat in the door gazing wistfully up at 
the sky, I again spoke: “Mercy, what are you 
thinking of now?” 

“ Making coffins of the stars,” she replied very 
childlike and very natural. “Who ever looked 
at them, that bright host so like the shining 
gates between the worlds visible and unseen, 
but the first figure the eye formed was that of a 
coffin?” 

“You are a queer child,” I said, wondering less 
at the words than the quaint manner of the 
speaker; “what made you think of that?’ 

“Thee says they are gates of heaven. I never 
knew before why there are so many coffins in the 
stars; I see now—the gates of heaven’ —and here 
she took her elfish hand from her breast and 
pointed her finger at me—“every body must go 
through them in a coffin.” 

Her words chilled and pained me. “You don't 
sleep enough, Mercy,’ I said, “you ought n’t to 
study so much; go to bed and sleep more.” 

Still keeping her hands folded across her 
breast the child obeyed, and glided away like a 


I see now, I 


“What an oddity!” I exclaimed, as she shut the 
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door, and every day while I lived in that house I | 


repeated the expression. She took a great fancy 
to me, and would come and sit for hours in the 
door, sewing at a bit of patch-work, or playing | 
with a little black kitten unaccountably named | 
Liger. From her mother I learned that Mercy | 
had always been an “old-fashioned child,” that 
she was not to be crossed or opposed in any of her 
notions. She was never seen with other children, 
never complained, had no little wishes, seemed 
to be without amusement, unless it was to “sit 
in sunshine, calm and sweet,’ and read some 
pitiful story. After which she would cross her 
hands like Samuel, and sit idly thinking, or, if 
interrogated, give some strange reply that always 
provoked the exclamation, “What an oddity!” 

“What pretty hair!’ I said admiringly, as she 
once sat in the door. 

“Yes,” answered Phebe Thorne; “but Friends 
don’t approve such vanities—no more than the 
putting on of gold and costly apparel. This 
morning I wet Mercy’s curls and tried to straighten 
them; but somehow they wrapped around my 
fingers and would roll into curls again. It was 
working against the Lord.” The sweet old Qua- 
keress gave the bright head a glance, in which 
shone the pride of the mother, quenchless even by 
the most austere faith. 

In time Mercy became my pupil. She had a 
quick fancy, and dearly loved to hear me read 
old ballads from the German authors. The story 
of Undine especially charmed her, and like a 
spirit I sometimes thought Mercy herself, as she 
stole over the house with noiseless tread. 

I declined all invitations abroad—only spend- 
ing an occasional evening with Mrs. Greenwood, 
and for the first time in my life studying with 
real pleasure. So passed my first year at Camden. 


CHAPTER II. 


One evening early in March aunt Mary and I 
sat together in her parlor. Furnished in fault- 
less taste, the air softened by perfume from a vase 
of rare flowers, it was the very picture of elegance 
and comfort. Mary was reading from an open 
letter. 

“Next week, then, expect me. 
the winter’s campaign, and want to enjoy a cool, 
quiet spring, away from balls, parties, and the 
Camden will be a secure 


I am sick of 


very name of beaux. 





retreat, I fancy.” 

“Magnificent Helen!’ exclaimed Mary, refold- | 
ing the letter and giving it back to its perfumed | 
envelop. 

“Why magnificent, cousin?” 

“It is the only word that describes her. Such 
eyes, such a voice, but take care of your heart, 
Joe. She would not object to adding your name 





to a long list of victims ‘unwept, unhonored, and 
unsung.’”’ 

I laughed. “Be she ever so magnificent I 
shall not surrender. What’s her other name?’ 

“Winthrop—Helen Winthrop—a descendant of 
the old Puritan governor, who has almost as 
many in Connecticut as Pocahontas has in Vir- 
ginia.” 

“It is good blood,” said Mrs. Greenwood, “and 
doubtless she is proud of it, as any Athenian who 
might silently boast her birth by embroidering 
her robe with golden grasshoppers.” 

“And I am to have a grand party,’ added 
Mary, “to which all Camden and half New York 
are to be invited—tableaux and all. I expect a 
good deal of you, Joe, and with Helen we can 
manage any thing in that line.” 

I promised to do my best, and the evening was 
spent in plans for the soirée. It was late when I 
returned to Phebe Thorne’s, but Mercy was sitting 
in the door as usual. 

“Mercy, you will take cold,” I said, “the nights 
are very chill, and it will not do for you to be up 
so late.” 

“I’m never cold in thy room,” she replied. 

“But does your mother know you are up so 
late?” 

“Yes, she always says, ‘Do as thee likes best; 
thee is such a steady child, I can trust thee any 
where;’ and I like best to sit in the door and 
watch for thee, Joe.” 

Now Mercy ard I had been much together since 
I had dwelt in her mother’s house. Sometimes 
I walked with her to Quaker meeting, and she 
always made it convenient to do her errands 
about town early in the morning, so that she 
could “walk to the corner with Joe.” I never 
failed in seeing her when I entered my room, and 
had begun to regard her with the love of a much 
older brother. As she spoke she took my hand 
and stroked it lovingly as she used to stroke her 
kitten. 

“What makes you like me, Mercy?” 

“So good—so good,’ she said, pressing my 
hand against her cheek. “The other boarders 
all call me—me a little Quaker spook.” 

The tenderness she showed touched me, and 
the rudeness so naively expressed brought tears 
to my eyes. 

“You are no spook, Mercy, but a dear little 
girl,” and bending down I kissed her forehead for 
the first time in all my life. 

Her back was toward the light, so that I failed 


| to notice what I afterward remembered—a sud- 


den flush that shot across her face, then left it 
paler than before. But again she laid her cheek 
against my hand, repeating, “ You are very good, 
Joe.” 
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It was winsome, certainly; like a brother I 
lifted her in my arms. She was very slight and 
delicate, and lay across my breast more than ever 
like a frail child taken there for protection. I 
held her a moment only, smoothing back the 
curls that fell over her weary young face. When 
I set her down, as if grateful for the caress she 
took the same hand, pressed it to her cheek, and, 
her own hands folded in the old way, glided off. 

“Singular child!” I repeated for the hundredth 
time, and, for a longer period than usual, walked 
the porch, thinking of life and dreaming of love 
and fame. Mercy’s room was in the story above 
mine, opening out on a narrow balcony; and, 
though I often paused to look up at the march 
of the stars, I never once saw a slender figure 
glide through the door and linger listening to 
every footfall. Much did I hear a little 
prayer, “Take care of Joe—lead him not into 
temptation”—or I might have thought that be- 
neath the face and form of a child she carried 
the heart and hopes of a woman. 

When next I called at my aunt’s I found her in 
the drawing-room, a beautiful apartment running 
the whole length of the house, relieved by a sin- 


less 


gle arch in gilt and white arabesque. 
fire cast a flickering glow over the mantle-piece, 
and in the space between it and the ceiling I 
saw my whole form reflected. I glanced round 
the room, then at Mrs. Greenwood’s dress. 

“Magnificent Helen!” she cried, at once divin- 
ing my thoughts. 

“She has come, then?” 

“Yes, and you are not in holiday trim, your 
cravat and collar seem to have parted company.” 

I walked to the glass, and, in spite of the col- 
lar, glanced at myself with some satisfaction. A 
moment later Mary and Helen Winthrop entered 
by a door at the extreme end of the long draw- 
ing-room. 

Well might her partial friend exclaim “Mag- 
nificent Helen!’ Homer might have sung of 
her as of her Greek prototype, 


‘She looks the goddess and she walks the queen.” 


Visions of hopes long dead, of eyes that are dim, 
and forms that are dust, come back to 


recall the face of that radiant woman. 


me as I 


braided into a crown; eyes full of the fire with- 
out the softness given to the children of southern 


Italy, and a cheek “to which the very Hebe’s | 
She came forward and | 


would have been dim.” 


stood under the arch where a chandelier poured 


down a flood of light on her jeweled head, and I 
thought I never beheld, waking or sleeping, a vis- 


ion of such bewildering loveliness. 


A little. 


A Greek | 
forehead of singular beauty, from which thick | 
masses of black hair were parted back and | 


I remember but little of what was said that 
evening—I was dazzled and confused; Mary 
| was talkative as usual, and Helen played on the 
| harp. I need not tell you that her fair face 
| blurred the pages of my book next day, and the 
next night found me in faultless coat and collar 
| by her side. Recall your own first boyish fancy— 
the time when you carved magic initials on the 
bark of trees, and sat up long nights to watch her 
window, and you will have my experience. 

Ah, that idle, foolish summer! I did not think 
of love or marriage; I only, unconsciously to 
myself, divided the world into two parts—‘ where 
she was and where she was not.” Sometimes I 
read to her, and she sung with the harp, but often- 
est we sat in silence, her mere presence seeming 
better than others’ speech; it was like Mercy’s 
“sunshine, calm and sweet.” 

The green tassels of the maples that waved a 
welcome when she came withered and fell to the 
earth. May brought the perfect glory of spring 
and sped on its way. June} herald of good 
things to come, blossomed and died, swanlike, 
| sweetest in its end, and still Helen was a guest at 
Greenwood. 
a % # = * + + 
The evening of the party came on without a 
| cloud. The assembly that filled the drawing-room 
was made up without reference to age or position. 
Mothers with marriageable daughters appeared 
first, village swains strutted about in flying cra- 
vats, with vests of “stunning plaid,’ and coun- 
try belles paraded up and down nowise discon- 
certed by the presence of the “city folks.” 
Last, though always first, entered Helen—royal 
| bride never looked more regal as, leaning on my 
| arm, she walked the full length of the room 

to greet the lady of the house. There were 
music, gossip, and flirtation. Mrs. Greenwood 
received her daughter's friends with graceful dig- 





nity. She shone on wall-flowers like the sun, 
| she carried off and introduced bashful freshmen, 

and encouraged timid girls in short dresses till 
| they were quiet at ease. Across one end of the 
room were stretched heavy curtains, and toward 
this all eyes were directed after supper. At the 
tinkle of a bell they parted, and there appeared 
“Corinne as the Sibyl.” Not one of all that 
goodly company could represent that picture like 
Helen, but she looked it to the life. Applauding 


whispers went round, but no exclamation was 
flattery like the fixed gaze of her boy-lover, as 
the curtains slid together, hiding me from her 


glance. 

The second tableau was Genevra. 
ing and looking back, was lovely as the hapless 
Several others followed; 


Mary, laugh- 


bride she represented. 


| but the most beautiful was “Paradise and the 
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Peri.”’ 


spent in arranging it were not unsuccessful. 


A gate half opened, but still guarded by the | 
are 


“orystal bar,” was made of gilded wood; through 
the opening appeared flowering shrubs in bloom, 
fragrant orange-trees, and lustrous oleanders. 


The light of lamps cunningly trained flooded the | 


gate, but shone dim and mellowed over the rest, 
and from a distant room came the music of flutes, 
stimulating the imagination with a vague idea 
of viewless happiness and beauty beyond. 
Mercy. About her floated a 
dress airy and light as mist, screening her child- 
ish form, without hiding Gilded 
pieces of the same material were fastened on her 


the gate stood little 
its outlines. 


shoulders in imitation of wings. 
o 

There had been no need of drilling her as 

rl had } 1 of drilling | 
Mary had told me—the part was her nature. 
M had told tl t ] t 
When the music died away she repeated in her 
plaintive voice, pointing through the gilded bars, 


“How happy are the holy spirits who wander there, 
’Mid flowers that shall never fade or fall! 
Tho’ mine are the gardens of earth and sea, 
And the stars themselves have flowers for me, 
One blossom of heaven outblooms them all. 
Go wing thy flight from star to star, 
From world to luminous world, as far 
As the universe spreads its flaming wall; 
Take all the pleasures of all the spheres, 
And multiply each through endless years, 
One minute of heaven is worth them all!’ 


The curtains closed, and a buzz of admiration 
filled the room. 
the gifts she had 
sorrowfully away. 
parted the “erystal bar” was gone, and high 
above and behind the flowers appeared the Peri, 
visible in a beam of golden light. The unusual 
excitement had flushed her pale cheeks; her eyes 
sparkled, and as the light was 
gilded wings and flowing hair, bound with a 


athered, and as often turned 


ita 
5 


chaplet of pearls, her appearance was of almost | 


unearthly beauty. 

A moment she stood motionless, as if entranced 
by the music, soft and faint in the distance, then 
with outstretched hands repeated, 


“ Farewell, ye vanishing flowers, that shone 
In my fairy wreath so bright and brief. 

0, what are the brightest that e’er have blown 
To the lote-tree springing by Alla’s throne, 
Whose flowers have a soul in every leaf? 

Joy—joy forever-—my task is done— 
The gates are passed and heaven is won!”’ 


In the last passage she folded her hands across 


her breast; her face lost its radiance and assumed | 


its habitual expression of patient hope. “ Beauti- 
ful! beautiful!” echoed every voice but Helen’s. 


After the other guests departed I promenaded 


The sleepless nights Mary declared she | 


Before | 


The last time the curtains | 


aught on her | 
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the long drawing-room with her. In one of our 
rounds I noticed Mercy sitting apart, her lips 
moving, as if she were talking to herself. “What 
you saying?” I asked, as she looked to- 
ward us. 
She looked paler than I ever saw her as she 
replied in her saddest tone, 
“Take all the pleasures of all the spheres, 
And multiply each through endless years, 


One minute of heaven is worth them all!” 


T laid my hand on her head—I have a tress of 


| that bright hair yet-—‘ You are tired, Mercy.” 


“No, not tired,” she returned hesitatingly, and 


| burst into tears. 


“What has happened, Mercy? tell me, are you 
sick?’ She only wept quietly, and would make 
no answer. 

I wrapped her in a shawl and bore her to the 
carriage. Before we reached the boarding-house 
every trace of tears was gone, and the old look 
of perfect peace settled in her face. 

CHAPTER III. 


The summer was ended and Autumn was abroad 


| like a true king Midas, turning all she touched 


into gold. It was the last night of Helen’s visit; 
and, as I walked up the avenue of maples, crim- 
soned as if sprinkled with the blood of the dead 
Summer, I could scarcely believe that the long 
pleasant dream was soon to be ended forever. I 
lingered late that night, like the old Pilgrim on 


| the enchanted ground, or, rather, the place seemed 
Thrice the Peri came bringing | 


the pleasant arbor where he tarried and lost so 
much that was precious. A parting song was 


sung, and rarely beautiful looked the singer as 


| she leaned over the harp when it was ended. 


O, how my boyish heart yearned toward that 
peerless woman, standing before me like an em- 
bodied day-dream. I could have bathed her feet 
in my heart's blood and flung into her lap all 
the crowns of earth. I told her—well, no mat- 
ter what, we'll pass that love-speech by; indeed, 
I hardly remember it. But the answer, no word 
of that is forgotten, but I can not repeat it here. 

She rejected me and mine, and with a mock- 
ing smile on her rich red lips reminded me that 
she was ten years the oldest. Then there was a 
flutter of bright garments, a passing breath of 
rose perfume, and Helen Winthrop swept from my 
sight and my dreams forever. 

I stood a moment bewildered and stunned as 
by a sudden blow, then darted through the door. 
A single light burned low in my room. I could 
not bear it, and covered my face with my hands. 

There was no noise of lifted latch nor sound 
of footfall, yet a spirit-like figure glided in, took 
my hand and pressed it to her cheek. Every 
one has felt how precious grow the idols that are 
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left when one has been broken. I gathered her in 


my arms and wept over her such tears as a man 








sheds but once in a lifetime—a hot, brief shower. 
They cooled my brain and cleared my vision. I 
remembered how Mary had forewarned me of the 
flirt, and Mrs. Greenwood hinted the catastrophe, 
and how very blind and credulous I had been 












through all. 
“Mercy, you are 
smoothing the bright 





a great comfort,’ I said, 
curls that fell over my arm. 
She smiled, slid from my knee, and stole away. 

I sat there, careless of time. At length I 
walked to the porch, so often my dreaming-place, 
and looked at the stars all the more brightened 
by thought of Aer, and while thus musing I framed 
It ac- 


corded with human philosophy, but was false in 














a resolution to reform and redeem myself. 





its faith—mortals may not redeem themselves by 
their own will. It is only 
‘By the strong spirit’s discipline, 
3y the fierce wrong forgiven, 
By all that wings the heart on earth, 
The soul is won to heaven.”’ 





SPEAK ONLY KIND WORDS TO CHILDREN. 
BY J. 8. BURROWS. 


dren. 
would be fewer sour, morose, ill-tempered adults, 


K IND words only should be addressed to chil- 


If this were always heeded there 


and more generous, noble-minded, light-hearted 
dispensers of innocent mirth and happiness among 
us. Every cross or repulsive word spoken to or 
uttered in the presence of a child has a positive 
weight and influence on that child’s character. 
How soon it manifests itself in the countenance, 
~ausing an ugly, forbidding expression to rest 
there, in place of sunny smiles, which mirror 
forth the soul’s flooding sunshine! 

Kindness is to the young heart what the genial 
rays are to the tender and delicate plant. If 
| withheld it but partially matures; there may be 
many beauties and excellences but slightly de- 
veloped. Where does the fault originate? Oth- 
erwise indulgent parent, little do you realize the 
dearth of feeling you are causing your child by 


“THE TEMPEST,” AND WHAT WE OWE IT. 


BY 0. J. VICTOR. 


T is one of the wonderful properties of Shak. 

speare’s muse that it is so quotable. Nota 
page of his dramas that is not full of sayings as full 
of wisdom as a May-apple of juice; wisdom so 
palpable and personal as to enter instinctively 
into one’s heart, and mount upon all occasions 
to the tongue to give strength to utterance and 
clearness to idea. Indeed, so common is the re- 
sort to the poet, that our every-day parlance is 
drawn, in no small degree, from him; and when 
the source of many of our expressions is pointed 
out, even those of us familiar with the poet are 
surprised at the extent to which his wit and wis- 
dom mingle in our thoughts and speech. What 
other evidence is necessary to prove the poet’s 
greatness? It has been said that a poet may be 
safely judged by the number of lines or sentences 
which can be repeated from the text and adapted 
to use in giving force or beauty to our utterance. 
Judged by this criterion, how the Bard of Avon 
towers above all others—above Milton, Dante, 
Alfieri, Goethe, Jonson, La Vega, Calderon! The 
criterion is a good one, though it covers but one 
of the excellences of true poetry. Many figures 
and sublime expressions are, from their very na- 
not adapted for reproduction. Milton, Ho- 
Shelley, Keats, and Coleridge, are full of 
passages—containing the very essence of 


ture, 
mer, 
such 
poetry, yet not of a nature to enter current con- 
versation. Shakspeare has innumerable passages 
of this character, though so cunningly worded 
that we forget their connection and find ourselves 
repeating them as if they did mean more than the 
poet would have it. 

Macbeth has, perhaps, more of these quotable 
sayings than any other drama—some of our most 
common expressions being drawn from that 


source. As for instance: 


‘The milk of human kindness.”’ 


““Go the primrose way to everlasting bonfire.” 
“The sear, the yellow leaf.” 
“The crack of doom.” 


“Throw physic to the dogs.”’ 


’ 


* Make assurance doubly sure.’ 





those hasty, impassionate words uttered in an 
| unguarded moment; they tend to make your lit- 
| tle ones still more fierce and ungovernable. They 
| will rob you of their respect, which is the founda- 
tion of correct household government; and much 

as it may be lamented they will crush out the 
They 
| chill the current of impulsive, generous feeling; 
| they blunt the affections and deaden the quick 
sensibilities of their natures. In fact, they render 
| the child almost any thing but what the God of 


| ° . ° 
| light and gladness from their young hearts. 


nature intended it should be. 


‘ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 
“The cry is still, They come.” 

“Out, brief candle! ”’ 
*‘Supped full of horrors.’ 
Curses not loud but deep.” 
A deed without a name.”’ 


’ 


“With most admired disorder.’’ 
“We have scotched the snake, not killed it.” 
‘Minister to a mind diseased.” 


~~ * 


“Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff.”’ 
“Take any shape but that.” 
“In spite of thunder.” 


‘Sleep, that knits up the raveled sleave of care.” 
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“The very stones prate of my whereabout.” 
‘*Serew your courage to the sticking place.” 
“?T were well it were done quickly.” 
“Letting I dare not wait upon I would.” 
‘Return to plague the inventor.” 

‘*Golden opinions from all sorts of people.” 
** Procreant cradle.”’ 

‘Full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.’ 
‘Come like shadows, so depart.”’ 

‘* Lay on, Macduff!” 


, 


together with many of two, three, four, or more 


lines. This will show to what degree Shakspeare 


contributes to our daily talk. And yet this is | 


only what one of his thirty-seven dramas offers, to 
say nothing of his poems. 

We propose to direct attention more particu- 
larly to “the Tempest,” in order to show how 
much it has contributed to our stock of conceits 
and aphorismic lore. This exquisite drama is 
thought to have been the production of Shak- 
speare in his best estate—say, between the years 
1603 and 1611. It was first performed before 
King James I, at Whitehall, November 1, 1611. 
Probably it was written just before that time. It 
shows the poet in one of his wildest, sweetest 
moods. It is as wild as the frolic winds, and as 
sweet as the honey of Hymettus; and that the 
mature years of the author should conceive it 
shows, indubitably, how sunny must have been 
his great, good heart. 

The question of the actual location of the en- 
chanted isle has called forth considerable discus- 
sion; has elicited various opinions; and, to this 
day, the inhabitants of the Bermudas are ready to 
fight in defense of their right to the locus quo of 
the story. But we fear the island was located 
far out in the sea of the poet's illimitable fancy, 
and the 

**Still-vexed Bermoothes ” 


formed only a convenient spot for Ariel to gather 
dew. The passage reads, 
“Safely in harbor 

Is the King’s ship; in the deep nook, where once 

Thou called’st me up at midnight to fetch dew 

From the still-vexed Bermoothes, there she ’s hid.’”’ 

As Ariel could girdle the earth in a minute, it 
is possible the “Bermoothes,’ from which the 
spirit brought the dew, were thousands of miles 
away; and yet, when Ariel relates to Prospero 
how he had dispersed the fleet-— 


“‘They all have met again, 
And are upon the Mediterranean flote, 


Bound sadly home for Naples ’— 


it would seem that the island could not have been 
so very far away from the Mediterranean, if it, 
indeed, had any actualexistence. Such existence 
was not necessary, and, probably, was not given; 


| itis a fancy isle, as well as an enchanted one. 
The Bermudas, in Shakspeare’s time, were regard- 
ed as the homes of weird and wizard things. Cory- 
at's Crudities (1611) has it— 

“Of the Bermudas the example such, 

Where not a ship until this time durst touch, 

Kept, as supposed, by hell’s infernal dogs, 

Our fleet found there most honest, courteous hogs.” 
Which last expression is further explained by 
Dekker, in his “Strange Horse Race,’ (1613,) 
where he says, “Bermudas, called the Island of 
Devils, by reason of the grunting of swine heard 
from thence to the sea.” 

All of which proves nothing further than that 
the Bermudas, in the poet's time, were “still- 
vexed,’ and had the honor of producing dew for 
Ariel. 

The opening shows Shakspeare’s familiarity 
with sea terms, for, technically, it is correct. The 
best of judges have pronounced it so. When we 
read— 

“‘Heigh, my hearts! cheerly, cheerly, my hearts; 
yare! yare! Take in the topsail: tend to the master’s 
whistle. Blow till thou burst thy wind, if room 
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enough! 


we feel the presence of the storm. That last ex- 
pression is truly Shaksperean. Fletcher, in his 
“Double Marriage,” (1647,) recoined it as follows: 
** Rise, winds! 
Blow till ye burst the air, and swell the seas, 
That they may sink the stars.” 


Alonzo says, encouragingly, to the boatswain 
and his men, 


“Play the men!”? 


as if they were not behaving like men! The boat- 
swain’s rebuke, 
“‘T pray you, now, keep below,” 


we feel is that of a man who knows how to do 
duty. The enjoinder, “play the men,” is repeat- 
ed from 2 Samuel, chapter x, where Joab ad- 
dresses his men going into battle with the Syrians, 
“and let us play the men for our people, and for 
the cities of our God.” 

The sturdy boatswain cries to the intruding 
counselors from the cabin: 


* « What care these roarers for the king!’’ 


In that one word “roarer” what an image we 
have of the storm! The expression has grown 
into an aphorism. 

Gonzalo says of the lusty sailor, “Methinks 
he hath no drowning mark upon him; his com- 
’ In this we recognize 





plexion is perfect gallows.’ 
| the original of ‘‘ He was not born to be drowned,” 
| “He is complected for the gallows.” In the 


- 
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further speech of Gonzalo, “make the rope of 
his destiny our cable,’ we have another of our 
now popular injunctions. And in his ejaculation, 
“T would fain die a dry death,” we have a common 
sea speech. 

The change to the quiet and innocence of the 
isle, where Prospero and the pure-hearted Miran- 
da—one of the dramatist’s most admirable crea- 
tions—are discoursing in peace, is thrown in 
cunningly to highten the effect. No other drama- 
tist would have dared so much force and power 
at the very beginning of his story, for fear it 
would be impossible to carry forward the true 
dramatic climax; but Shakspeare’s boundless in- 
vention knew no technical restraints; he dallies 
with the very elements as playthings; he makes 
all passion and character wait upon him, as an 
Ariel, to answer any bidding; he blends all things 
for new creations, as if a mighty process of nature 
were at work for a new revelation. 

The sweet Miranda, who has gazed out upon 
the terrific sea, has her bosom of pity moved, and 
she pleads, with a woman’s tenderness, for Pros- 
pero to allay the winds by his magician’s power. 
In reply, how fitly is Prospero’s whole history re- 
lated! And how very proper become all the in- 


cidents, accidents, and experiences which Pros- 
pero compels the vessel’s passengers to undergo! 


It seems as if not a line could be spared—not a 
scene eliminated or even modified, not a charac- 
ter suppressed—without impairing the whole ex- 
quisite play. It passes before us more as a dream, 
wherein sweet transformation places us upon new 
relationships with spirit, matter, and the elements, 
which all become intelligent, acting agents in pro- 
ducing a desired and proper end. In realizing 
that it 7s “‘a mere fancy,” we are disposed to ac- 
cord to the poet something of Prospero’s super- 
natural powers. So strong has this impression 
been upon our mind in more youthful days, that 
we were fain to think the poet was symbolizing 
himself in the potent, good, wise, and eventually 
happy Duke of Milan; Ariel was his muse, to do 
every bidding; Caliban was the evil spirit of many 
a home and hearth; Miranda was the incarnation 
of the virtue and beauty which found especial 
love for them always ready in the poet's heart; 
while Alonzo, Gonzalo, Ferdinand, and others, 
each represented some passion, feeling, or virtue 
of the human heart of the poet; and, therefore, 
“the Tempest” was but a revivification of the 
poet’s own self, communing with his own actual 
identities and moral forces. 

Perhaps our youthful fancy was not so far from 
the reality as the “sober second thought” would 
have it! 

But the theme is too tempting to digression. 
Let us drop in, instead of our own syllables, those 





expressions of the drama which have now become 
almost a part of our vernacular—the best utter- 
ance of some of our else expressionless concep- 
tions. We have: 


“Thing of darkness.’ 
“ Ruling rife.” 
«My tricksy spirit.” 
Tn such a pickle.” 
‘¢ Bootless inquisition.” 
“My Ariel—chick!”’ 
“Price of virtue.” 
“ Most heedfully.”’ 
“To my state grown stranger.’? 
“Rapt in secret studies.” 
“A confidence sans bound.” 
‘Good wombs have borne bad sons.” 
* Fated to the purpose.” 
“‘Gentlemen of brave mettle.” 
“The top of admiration.” 
“Turn mercy out of doors.”’ 
‘Give us kind keepers, heavens!” 
“‘T ll seek him deeper than e’er plummet sounded.” 
‘She will outstrip all praise.” 
‘*Spongy April!” 
**No, as I am a man!” 
‘Play with sparrows and be a boy right out.” 
«‘ With anger so distempered.” 
«Melted into thin air.” 
‘*‘ Baseless fabric of a vision.” 
‘‘ We are such stuff as dreams are made of,” 
‘Our little life is rounded with a sleep.” 
“We know what belongs to a frippery.”’ 
“With foreheads villainously low.” 
‘‘That ’s my dainty Ariel!” 
“‘Chalked forth the way.” 
‘¢ Your tale would cure deafness.” 
‘My library was dukedom large enough.” 
‘Bring thee to this present business.” 
“Cooling of the air with sighs.” 
“Did us but loving wrong.” 
“‘ Weigh our sorrow with our comfort.” 
‘‘ Nothing ill can dwell in such a temple.” 
“He receives comfort like cold porridge.” 
‘‘ Winding up the watch of his wit.” 
“‘ Temperance was a delicate wench.” 
“‘Chins so rough and razorable.”” 
“Sounds and sweet airs that give delight and hurt 
not.” 
‘‘ Even here, I will put off my hope and keep it 
No longer for my flatterer.’”’ 
“The strongest oaths are straw 
To fire in the blood.” 
‘¢ And these fresh nymphs encounter every one 
In country footing.” 
“‘ Like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind.” 
“The rarer action is 
In virtue, than in vengeance.” 
‘Whom to call brother 
Would even infect my mouth.” 
“?T is a chronicle of day by day, 
Not a relation for a breakfast.”’ 
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** How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 
That has such people in it!” 
“Let us not burden our remembrances 
With a heaviness that ’s gone.” 
‘‘ There is in this business more than Nature 
Was ever conduct of.’’ 
‘How camest thou in this pickle?’ 
‘Set all hearts 
To what tune pleased his ear.’ 
Made such a sinner of his memory 
To credit his own lie.” 
I will be correspondent to command, 
And do my spiriting gently.” 
This swift business 
I must uneasy make, lest too light winning 
Make the prize light.” 
** You rub the sore, 
When you should bring the plaster.” 


From these precipitates it will be seen how 
much of Shakspeare there is upon our tongue’s 
end. It is only by such reminders as this we can 
be brought to a realizing sense of the obligations 
under which the whole English world rests to the 
The suggestion 
having been made, each for himself may pursue 


immortal master of thought. 


the search to discover, if he may, the portion due 
to particular dramas, and scenes, and charac- 
ters. The grand summary would, we are sure, 
prove “Shakspeare” and thought’s dictionary to 
be very nearly identical works. 


——-» ge——__— 


SPLINTERS. 


BY BERRY TYLER. 


O, brother, sit down beneath thine own roof. 

Take the little one of thy flock upon thy 
knee and watch the pink tips of her beautiful 
fingers as they thrid her golden curls, or push 
away the pretty mass from her innocent white 
forehead. The lily of the valley shall not be peer 
to that forehead in grace and purity. The cun- 
ning hand of earthly artificer never fashioned 
aught as fair unto thee as shall be that bright 
young brow. The lips of thy daughter are a rosy 
marvel of loveliness and sweetness; her teeth are 
a bed of curiously cut pearls; her eyes a blue 
heaven of childish trust, truth, and tenderness. 
The busy, chubby hand of thy darling, her dim- 
pled shoulders, her ivory limbs! Could even the 
mighty art of Praxiteles thus o’erbrim thine eyes 
with tears, thus touch the sweetest-toned chords 
of thy better nature? 

Or open thine eyes and look out through thy 
narrow casement into the great world about thee. 
Yonder is the face of a laborer, thy fellow; a face 
such as Allston, and Reynolds, and Rubens have 
spent a lifetime in studying. That head, sculp- 





tured in living marble, is a master-piece of the 

Study it now 
Behold, while 
at some arrogant word of the purse-proud master 


great Master-Artist of the universe. 
in the spirit of his philosophy. 


the hot Anglo-Saxon blood of his race is boiling 
painfully up into his white temples and weather- 
stained cheek; while from the stooping figure, 
the passionless features of yesterday and perhaps 
to-morrow, is flashing forth the fire of bold thoughts 
and deep emotions! His earnest eye flames with 
indignation, his nostrils dilate with honest wrath. 
Lo, now, how the drooping bust rights itself! How 
royally the broad shoulders bear up the superb 
head! Majesty! grace! Wouldst thou more? 
A holy hand hath wrought here for thee, O 
my brother! carving out immortal truths upon 
thy fellow’s noble front. 
living lines, the indomitable dignity of man’s 
spirit! Henceforth, greet thy neighbor with a 
tone of deeper sincerity; take his toil-hardened 
palm into thine own with a heartier grasp, a 
deeper faith in thy kind, and a holier reverence 
for humanity. Could the old masters, thinkest 
thou, teach thee a higher or more needed lesson? 
Turn, now, thy glance within, upon him who 
sits at the hearth-stone of the vine-hung home- 
stead of thine honored ancestors. Let thine eye 


See chiseled there, in 


rest upon the iron-gray locks and sturdy frame 


of that upright old Puritan, thy father; and thou 
shalt read out of them as from some quaintly-illu- 
minated scroll of past ages the mysteries. Thou 
shalt have it set before thee, there, how heaven, 
earth, and hell do play their part on this poor 
stage of life, and how Jehovah hath fought with 
thy sire all the days of his crusade here against 
sin and corruption, and is now swinging open for 
him the gates of the Holy City. 

And thy saintly mother, when, in “the dim relig- 
ious twilight” of age, she sitteth sometimes be- 
side thee, dost thou not feel that the “white wings” 
of the twin angels, Love and Faith, are full surely 
folded tenderly over her heart—those strong wings 
which are so soon, perhaps, to carry her above! 
And then does it not come to thee with a solemn 
sweetness, how, for many a long and wearisome 
day, this dear “ladie Una” hath been living at thy 
side such a life of poetry as Spenser, the silver- 
tongued, sang so well. 

Go to, blind brother, anoint thine eyes with 
the eye-salve of truth; let fall the scales of error 
and envy, and look about thee with the loving, 
and therefore appreciative, eye of the artist. So 
in this fair home of thine, of which Jehovah hath 
set the mysterious pillars and hung the azure 
canopy, and laid the vast pavements, thou shalt 
find thyself surrounded by such a prodigality of 
beauty, that thou shalt not lift thy head nor plant 
thy foot where it is not. 
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MOTHER’S DEATH. 
BY J. FORREST KENNEDY, A. M., M. D. 
\ HEN I left home to engage in teaching in 
the beautiful valley of L., in Pennsylvania, 
my beloved mother was in very delicate health. 
Consumption, in its worst form, had marked her 
The natural glow of health had 
faded from her cheek, and left, instead, the omi- 


for its victim. 


nous hectic blush; the eyes were sunken, but 
wore an unearthly brilliancy; the form was 
emaciated; her cough was distressing, and, alto- 
gether, consumption’s too well known symptoms 
Is it any wonder that I lin- 
gered longer than usual, and that to say 


were plainly visible. 
big good- 
But 


feeling that duty demanded my absence, and hav- 


by” required more than an ordinary effort? 


ing many promises that I should often hear from 
home, and be apprised of every change in her 
condition, with sad forebodings and reluctant 
steps I repaired to my field of labor. 

As month after month passed away, letter after 
letter reached me, bearing the intelligence of my 
But 
I had not received a letter 
from home for a long time, and various conjec- 


mother’s gradual though certain decline. 
now a silence came. 


tures were framed in my mind as to the cause. 

x ce “ * i x % 
The sun, for 
a few hours, had been shining brightly; myriads 


It was a lovely morning in June. 


of insects were sporting gayly in its yet slanting 
rays; birds in matin songs were caroling their 
sweetest strains; the earth was covered with its 
green carpeting and waving grain, and every 
zephyr was laden with the rich aroma of flowers. 
The bell on the seminary had rung for the first 
time to call my pupils together. One by one 
they were gathering, and I was just about to ring 
“the second bell,’ when a bright lad handed me 
a letter. 
I recognized the handwriting as that of my sister 


As soon as my eye fell upon the address, 


at home. I nervously broke the seal, and read: 


‘“‘Dear BrotHEer,—Do come home as soon as you 
ean. Mother is sinking very rapidly, and the doctor 
says she can survive but a few days longer. Do come 
soon. 

‘‘ Your sister, 

I looked at the date, and, to my dismay, found 
that the letter had been a week on the way! 
What anxiety at once filled my mind! Hope and 
fear as to whether she could still be living, altern- 
ately triumphed! 

I called in my school; told them that circum- 
stances compelled me to leave them for a while, 
and in a few minutes more was homeward bound. 
Never before had I gone home with such intensely 
anxious feelings. If I had only known that I 
should ever look upon the face of my living moth- 





er again; that she should ever again speak to me 
and kiss me upon earth, my mind would have 
been at peace. After traveling all day end till 
late at night, I arrived within a few hundred yards 
of home. Here I stopped at a neighbor's, and 
inquired if it were “well” at home? 

Reader, have you ever experienced moments 
when a whole existence seemed to crowd itself into 
a second; when the past, present, and future forced 
itself irresistibly upon you with more than electric 
velocity; when every emotion of your soul was 
concentrated in a single word? If so, you can 
form some idea of my own deep anguish. I im- 
patiently waited a reply, and yet more fearfully 
shrunk from it. What was my unbounded, un- 
speakable joy to learn that my mother was still 
alive and awaiting my arrival! And now I bound- 
ed home with beating heart, rejoicing that my 
mother still lived, yet sighing that so soon I should 
say farewell forever on earth! I was soon an- 
nounced and taken to the chamber where she lay. 
Though “three-score years and ten” pass, yet 
never shall the remembrance of that moment's 
emotion be erased. I yet feel as on that night 
the kisses she implanted on my brow and lips, the 
last she ever g After that, till Death 
handed her over to her twin-sister, Sleep, was my 
place close by her side. Like good old Simeon, 
who, when he had lived to see the consummation 
of his holiest wishes, desired “to depart in peace,” 


ave me. 


so she anxiously, yet patiently, awaited the advent 
of the heavenly choir. What words of peace and 
How calm and abiding 
vas her trust in her Savior! Ever and anon she 
seemed to hear the heavenly visitants call, 


hope fell from her lips! 


‘* Sister spirit, come away.” 


The clock As the gray twilight 
was stealing up the eastern horizon, and the 
beams of day were dispelling the darkness of 
night, heaven’s day seemed to burst upon her vi- 
sion. She was enraptured at the sight; refused 
any longer the insipid pleasures of earth, and 
went to dwell in the bosom of her God. There 
was no convulsive struggling, no tearing, as it 
were, of soul from body, but merely a gasp, a smile, 
a prayer, “Come, my Redeemer, come quickly,” 
and as sweetly and confidingly as the child nestles 
in the bosom of its mother, so did she fall asleep 
in the arms of Jesus. I had seen death before, 
but never had I looked upon it as being a kind- 
ness. The conflict was passed, the victory won, 
and though our hearts were crushed and bleeding, 
still we could not have wished it otherwise. Never 
had we felt so near, so intimately related to heaven. 
x + x s = * x 

Another bright morning has returned. Kind 
friends have assembled to discharge the last 


struck four! 
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sacred rites to a beloved wife, an affectionate 
mother, and devoted sister in Israel. With noise- 
less tread and compressed lips, they moved from 
room to room, and every thing being in readiness, 
in “solemn silence”’ we repaired to the little grave- 
yard. And only when the clay rattled upon the 
coffin-lid, and the slow and measured sentences, | 
“earth to earth, dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” fell 
upon my ear, could I fully realize that I was moth- 
erless. None know the meaning of the word 
“motherless,” but those who have felt it. After 
the services we returned home, feeling that relig- 


ion possessed comforts for every ill. 


* * * * * * * 


Days, and months, and years have gone. I 
have tried life in different phases; have been in 
the crowded cities, surrounded by vice and infa- 
my; have lived in the quiet village, and still more 
quiet country, and when tempted to go astray, the 
noble example of my sainted mother, and her 
gentle reproofs, have ever had a restraining in- 
fluence upon me. [I can still hear her fervent 
prayer, still feel her hand pressing gently upon 
my head, as she was wont to do when I kneeled by 
her side in her little prayer-room. 

When I last visited her grave, the green grass 
had grown over it. The simple marble slab still 
had her last words inscribed upon it; and Callie 
and Johnny, who had gone to heaven long before, 
still slept by her side. As I kneeled there and 
mingled my tears with the evening dew-drops, 
how fully could I indorse the beautiful lines of 
the poet: 

“Peaceful be thy silent slumber, 
Peaceful in the grave so low; 
Thou no more wilt join our number, 
Thou no more our songs shalt know.” 


Tam now in the “far west,’ many miles from 
the home of my childhood—that home that has 
since been scathed and blasted like the mighty 
oak of the forest when smitten by the thunder- 
bolt. Though new scenes surround me, and though 
professional cares harass me, yet often and often 
does my mind recur to my “mother’s death.” 


vy 


GOD’S RULE FOR BLESSING. 


As, when our infant children are garnered in 
our bosoms, we do not bless them according to 
their capacity of asking, but according to the 
wealth of affection that is in our hearts for them, 
so does God, lifting us up and looking in our 
faces, bless us, not so much by what we need 
to receive, as by what he hath to give. Clouds 
never send down to ask the grass and plants below | 
how much they need; they rain for the relief of | 
their own full bosoms. 








CIRCUITING IN CHINA. 


BY E. WENTWORTH, D. D. 


ONDAY, August Arrange for a 
trip to Tiong-Lok, with three natives, for the 
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1858. 


\ 


purpose of preaching and distributing Christian 


information. The oldest of my traveling com- 
panions is “brother Ting,” our first convert, a 
staid man between forty and fifty years of age, 
who has, from the first, manifested a strong de- 
sire to make tours into the surrounding region to 
preach the Gospel to his perishing fellow-country- 
men. The next is his son, a youth of eighteen, 
also a baptized Christian, and a fluent exhorter. 
The third is a Coolie, across whose broad shoulders 
are slung, on a bamboo carrying-pole, two- great 
bushel baskets full of Christian books, tracts, gos- 
pels, and the like, for sale and gratuitous distri- 
bution. Our first business is to engage a boat. 
The Coolie calls a head boatman. He wants 
ninety cents a day for his boat and three men; I 
offer fifty. After a deal of haggling, he descends 
to sixty, and I close with him, and pay him some- 
thing in advance to secure the bargain, according 
to Chinese custom. Embark at five o'clock, P. 
M. We have a fine boat for the expedition, long 
and roomy, with two large compartments in the 
middle, spacious enough for six men to live and 
sleep in, roofed in with a semi-circular shed of 
bamboo and palm leaves, impervious to sun and 
rain. In the bow isa mast with a latteen sail, 
made of bamboo and palm leaves interlaced, also 
a furnace and all needful cooking utensils; in 
the stern is a raised deck, on which we may sit 
and enjoy the prospect in the cool of the morning 
and evening. Chinamen are never in a hurry, 
and my men and the boat’s crew spent an hour 
in laying in stores for the voyage—a bag of rice, 
a little salt fish, and a few greens. My only ex- 
tra is a fine water-melon, weighing fourteen pounds, 
purchased by my boy at about a cent a pound. 
We dropped down the river on the evening tide 
and lay at the Pagoda anchorage, near the for- 
eign shipping, for the night. I spread a blanket 
on the floor of the boat, put under my head a 
Chinese pillow, and over my face a square yard 
of gauze, held up by bamboo bows, to ward off 
musketoes, and soon fell asleep; the night was 
hot, and, from sleeping in my clothes, I was in a 
steaming perspiration till morning. 

Tuesday, August 3.—Morning hot; breakfast 
on a bowl of boiled rice and a little salt fish. Our 
craft floats lazily down on the retreating tide; 
river smooth as molten glass; all nature as quiet 
as an infant's dream. The atmosphere seems too 
luxuriously lazy to transport a sound, and every 
animated thing too luxuriously lazy to be at the 
trouble of making one. The river is covered with 
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native craft, whose latteen sails glisten gayly in 
the hot sunshine. Now and then the murmur of 
distant snatches of conversation, or the muffled 
sound of a solitary oar, reaches our ears. Every 
thing is languishing and lazy. The tide sinks with- 
out effort. The blue haze slumbers on the hills 
without effort. The sun shines burningly with- 
out effort. We are hours reaching our landing- 
place, a few miles below the Pagoda anchorage. 
It is a broad belt of mud and mire, full knee-deep, 
on the southern bank, through which we were car- 
ried on the backs of Chinamen to the shore. My 
men paid a cent a piece, but I, being a foreigner, 
had to pay five cents. The knaves demanded two 
dollars! It was a hard ride, and my white vest- 
ments were sadly soiled by the sweaty, greasy, 
dirty, naked carcass of my villain carrier. A 
mile from the landing-place we expected to get a 
sedan-chair or two, but when they saw a foreigner 
the bearers would not go without exorbitant pay; 
so we sent the boat back to meet us at the district 
capital next day, and proceeded inland on foot. 
We paused at all the towns and villages on our 
route—and their name is legion—and brother 
Ting preached and distributed Christian books in 
all. Twelve or fifteen miles’ walk in a burning 
August sun brought us, late in the afternoon, toa 
large village where we were to pass the night. 


We stopped awhile behind the counter of a large 
store at the upper end of a thronged and busy 
street, and brother Ting proclaimed the Gospel to 
hundreds of attentive listeners who had never 


heard the sound before. Our books were eagerly 
sought for. We halted next at the lower end of the 
same street, and, from the steps of an idol shrine, 
repeated the same message. By this the day was 
far advanced, and I bade my men look out for a 
lodging-place for the night. The crowd, particu- 
larly the boys, were becoming riotous and insolent. 
I mounted a flight of steps, stilled the noisy rab- 
ble, and said, “I think we had better find another 
village where people keep civil tongues in their 
heads. It is not pleasant to be called ‘foreign 
boy,’ ‘foreign devil,’ ‘foreign cur,’ ‘foreign mon- 
key,’ and the like.” “We are a civil people,” 
cried a score of voices, “it is only the boys, do n't 
mind them, do n't go away, stop and preach to us; 
there is a good tavern around the next corner, 
where you may be comfortably acecommodated— 
we "Il show you the way to it, come along;” and, 
forthwith, distributing a few cuffs and curses 
among the boys, the men led the way to the hotel, 
and we heard no more of railing and slang. The 
tavern was a dirty hole, and was crammed with 
visitors by the time I had got a single foot over the 
threshold. I escaped to an inner room, braced a 
board against the latchless door, and supped on 





boys and girls, men and women, vulgar and re- 
spectable, peeping in at every crack and climbing 
up to look over the partitions between the rooms 
to see how the “red-haired,” “blue-eyed,” “no- 
tailed” “barbarian” disposed of his food. I 
went out again after I got rested. Brother Ting 
preached and exhorted all the evening. I count- 
ed eight distinct discourses to considerable, some- 
times overwhelming audiences during this day. 
The demand for books and tracts was continuous, 
and greater than we could supply. Crowds in- 
fested the inn till a late hour. Tables were 
spread in the street in front of the tavern, at 
which wine-bibbers sat and guzzled warm wine 
till they could drink no more. The two principal 
bedrooms of our hotel adjoined the kitchen on 
the ground floor, and the ground floor of all the 
rooms was literally the ground. My sleeping 
apartment, ten feet square, held two bedsteads, 
and opened, by a huge doorway, of which the 
door was wanting, into a large outer apartment 
containing three other bedsteads—loose boards 
laid upon carpenter’s saw horses, with a strip of 
rush matting spread upon each, accommodating 
two and three Chinamen apiece. In these spa- 
cious “diggins,” begrimed with the smoke of half 
a century, and alive with fleas and worse vermin, 
I took up my quarters with nine or ten China- 
men for the night. Three or four of my fellow- 
lodgers amused themselves with inhaling opium 
as they lay upon their couches, and the fumes of 
the burning drug diffused a sickening odor 
throughout the apartment. At the foot of my 
bed stood a furnace lighted with charcoal, sup- 
porting a steaming tea-kettle, and ever and anon, 
as fresh draughts of the “celestial” beverage 
were required, some one would thrust a branch 
of dry furze into the fire, kindle a blaze, and fill 
the whole apartment with smoke, which, having 
no outlet for escape, blinded and suffocated every 
one for the next half hour. By that time some 
other thirsty soul was ready to repeat the process. 
I do not wonder at the prevalence of sore eyes 
in China. Besides these little physical indulgen- 
ces, my room fellows inaugurated an incessant 
conversation to edify the inner man, and showed 
no signs of a disposition betwixt body and soul to 
devote the night or any part of it to the purposes 
of sleep. I endured the heat, smoke, talk, opium 
fumes, and other odors for an hour or two, and 
then got up and removed my board to the kitch- 
en, where two men were already sleeping, and, 
although I had a coop of chickens at the head 
of my bed, and a hog or two at the foot, with in- 
numerable rats dancing schottishes and polkas 
overhead, I slept quietly till morning. 
Wednesday, August 4.—Tiong-Lok is a large 


a bowl of rice and a slice of water-melon, with | district of country, of which the capital is 
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a walled town, lying some fifteen miles to the 
west of our lodging-place, and within a short 
distance of Pagoda anchorage. The country is 
mainly a level, rice flat, interspersed with up- 
lands and hills, and surrounded by distant mount- 
ains. In the intervals of our hot and dusty 
walks, the shade of an occasional banian and 


| 
| 
| 


now and then a draft of pure water are delicious- | 


ly cool and refreshing. In the afternoon the 
sun's rays are moderated by a sea-breeze so 
strong that it is impossible to carry an umbrella. 
In such cases I am forced to take the direct rays 
of the sun with no other protection than a pith 
hat. The Chinese allow him to shine on their 
shaven skulls with impunity. Got a sedan-chair 
for ten miles this morning. People perfectly 
crazy to see a foreigner. Work and business are 
all abandoned, and the whole population crowds 
to the doors and windows and waysides to see a 
“whang-kiong.” Arrived at the suburbs of Tiong- 
Lok, we halted at a tavern to breakfast. The 
courteous host kindly picked the choicest bits of 
meat out of his own bowl with his chop sticks 
and pitched them into mine. The kindness was 
superfluous, and went rather against my stomach; 
nevertheless, I managed to maintain the true Chi- 
nese stolidity. As usual the whole population 
was riotously solicitous to look at a foreigner. 
The old gentleman and Coolie went to look for 
our boat, and myself and boy to make the circuit 
of the walls. It was a hard clamber up hill and 
down in the hot sun, and hardly paid for the 
trouble. The walls, two miles in circuit, are 
built of hewn granite blocks, surmounted with 
brick parapets. They are fourteen feet high, 
and in a ruined condition, gates wanting para- 
pets, and, in some cases, the wall itself thrown 
down. We traversed the principal streets in ful- 
fillment of our mission, and at 4 o'clock betook 
ourselves to our boat, and hoisted sail and put 
off with a strong breeze for Pagoda anchorage. 
Brother Ting preached five or six times, and con- 
versed with countless people about the doctrines 
of the cross on this day also. At sundown we 
anchored at Pagoda island, and I was glad to get 
once more a clean shave, bath, change of linen, 
and a Christian bed to sleep on. 

Thursday, August 5.—Took my uninstructed 
Chinamen to see foreign ships—a sight at once 
novel and enlightening to those who have but 
slight appreciation of the skill, wealth, power, 
and greatness of the west. Our first visit was to 
the “Sam Russell,” which brought out a load of 
missionaries for the north—a fact which caused 
as much interest to my native Christians as to 
myself. Then we descended into the hold of the 
“Kathay,” the largest American clipper in the 
harbor, under command of a Christian captain, 





“Stoddard,” and here my native friends were be- 
yond measure astonished at the broad acres of 
tea-chests with which she was lining, tier after 
tier, her vast hold and lofty sides. From thence 
we visited the British man-of-war, made the cir- 
cuit of her frowning battery, so recently thunder- 
ing iron hail into hapless Canton, and then em- 
barked in our own quiet boat with favoring 
wind and tide for Fuh-Chau, having made a cir- 
cuit of sixty miles in three days, and dispensed 
the word of God to hundreds who never heard it 
before. 


TRIP TO ING-HOK. 


Monday, August 9.—With the same native 
retinue anda similar outfit I started for Ing-Hok, 
the capital of one of the ten districts into which 
the county of Fuh-Chau is divided—a place never 
before visited by foreigners. Our course lies in 
the opposite direction from that we took a week 
ago. We set off early in the morning and walked 
six miles across the island on which we live till 
we come to the river on the opposite side, a few 
miles below where it forks. We wish to ascend 
the “South Branch,” a considerable tributary 
which enters the Min near this point. After the 
usual amount of delays, disputing, lying, and hag- 
gling, we secure a boat and scull away for the 
South Branch. It is a beautiful stream, laving 
throughout every league of its course the bases 
of lofty mountains. Its waters are shallow and 
usually of a bright transparent green, yet reflecting 
all the various hues of sky and cloud, tree and 
mountain from their placid surface. Villages 
and temples with broad banians stud the banks, 
and boats with sculls, oars, and latteen sails, 
laden with all manner of country produce, are 
perpetually passing and repassing. Wind and 
stream were against us, and our progress slow. 
Night overtook us at some distance short of 
our intended port. We slept calmly enough. 
The only sound that broke upon our repose was 
the tooting of distant horns and conch-shells, 
designed to scare thieves out of some farmer's 
water-melon patch. 

Tuesday, August 10.—Brother Ting had the 
boatmen at work before day with the sculls. 
After an hour’s noisy labor they dropped anchor 
and went to sleep again. At daylight we found 
ourselves opposite a village of some size, where 
we went ashore to purchase the materials for a 
breakfast and to preach and scatter the printed 
word of life. By ten o'clock we were at Lai-Ha, 
our landing-place at the foot of the rapids, twenty 
miles from the mouth of the river, a small ham- 
let situated on a high sand-bank in a grove of 
feathery bamboos. There we sought to get a 
boat adapted to the rapids to take us to Ing-Hok. 
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The presence of a foreigner raised the prices, 
and the boatmen demanded four dollars for 
what they would have been glad to do for a fel- 
low-countryman for one. It is decidedly provok- 
ing. We started on foot. In a mile or so we 
encountered an old lady who gave us aburdance 
of good counsel about our way. She was curious, 
as usual, to see an “ outer barbarian,” and asked, 

“Why do you wear so much clothing in hot 
weather?” 

I replied by asking, ‘“‘Why do you go bundled 
up to the throat on such a day as this?” 

“QO,” said she, “I am a woman.” 

“Very well,” I replied, “we foreigners are all 
women in that respect; we think it indelicate for 
a man to appear in the presence of women unless 
he is full dressed.” 

“OQ, tut,” said the old woman, “ that is strange!” 

“ Are you not hot?” was a question asked every 
hour by half-naked natives, though I was dressed 
in white from head to heel. Children, particu- 
larly boys, go stark naked in summer till they are 
ten or twelve, and laboring men wear only a cloth 
about the loins. The Chinese gentry go as full 
dressed as ourselves. 

Shortly after meeting with the old lady we en- 
countered the river, and crossed by a ferry to the 
opposite shore, where we spent half an hour in a 
large village distributing books and preaching, 
and being stared at and hooted after by a naked 
Our course lay along the river banks 
allday. At one o'clock a tremendous thunder- 
shower, or, rather, one corner of it, broke upon 
us and compelled us to take refuge for half an 
hour in a deserted sugar-mill. A few miles above 
this the river lay again across our pathway, and 
we paid a second ferriage. Then we tried to get 
passage in a boat bound three miles up the river, 
but the avaricious rebels asked two dollars for 
the passage. They think foreigners are made of 
silver. No one appeared so much to be pitied 
as our poor Coolie, trotting along with two great 
baskets of books dangling from his shoulders, as 
lumbering and heavy as so much metal. We in- 
quired fora tavern. There was none short of Ing- 
Hok itself. We tried to gain access to a temple 
to lodge for the night. It was locked and no 
one knew where the key was. At dusk we were 
trudging wearily forward within half a mile of 
Ing-Hok. I sat down on the river-bank to rest 
and cool off, and sent the men forward to find a 
tavern, thinking to enter the place after dark and 
thus avoid the annoyance of a mob. It was a 
romantic hour and a romantic situation—thou- 
sands of miles from my own home, far in the 
heart of a strange country, far from the homes 


rabble. 





of my own race, in this land, a solitary object of | 
curiosity, suspicion, contempt, wonder, and dread | 


by the thousands of strange beings around me, 
Before me brawled the rapids of a shallow mount- 
ain stream, from whose banks rose lofty mount- 
ains, the summits of which rolled away like the 
waves of the ocean in endless undulations to the 
horizon. The air was alive with the buzzings 
of insects and the river’s roar. Now and then a 
countryman, wending his way homeward, would 
pause in front of me startled at the apparition 
in the thickening shades of evening of a “white 
devil,” who seemed to have dropped from the 
clouds. At dark I rose and followed my escort 
to the gatesof the town. Concealment was impos- 
sible. The ery “foreigner” met and preceded me, 
and by the time I entered the tavern it was filled 
to overflowing. I climbed a ladder to a sleeping- 
loft and ihe crowd followed. I blew out the 
lamp and remained in utter darkness in prefer- 
ence to enjoying their attentions. It was grate- 
ful to get out of clothing soaked in perspiration 
to enjoy a sponge-bath and an hour’s rest after 
sixteen miles’ walk and eight hours’ exposure to 
the hot heavens and troublesome Chinese. Be- 
low stairs the crowd raved and roared as if they 
would pull the house down to “see the elephant.” 
They were got rid of partly by force and partly 
by the promise that to-morrow he should be ex- 
hibited. The outer doors were barred and I 
made my evening meal in peace. <A couple of 
tables with a strip of rush matting spread upon 
them constituted a bed soft enough for the weary 
limbs of a tired pedestrian, and I slept soundly 
till morning, lulled by the steady roar of the rap- 
ids below. 

Wednesday, August 11.—The crowd was back 
in overwhelming numbers by sunrise, and we 
took our books and went forth to distribute them. 
In an hour they were all disposed of, and hun- 
dreds were asking for more. Brother Ting gave 
them his usual sermon. “We are Jesus-men 
from Fuh-Chau. I live at the ‘Church of the 
True God, near the great tea-pavilion. My 
brother is from America, and we come hither to 
proclaim to you the true God and his Son Jesus 
Christ, creator of heaven and earth and all things, 
and to exhort you to refrain from idolatry and 
idolatrous observances, and repent of your sins 
and embrace the truth as it is in Jesus. The 
books we have are the sacred Scriptures, embody- 
ing the doctrines of the cross, and teaching men 
to forsake idols and to possess themselves, through 
the aid of the Holy Spirit, of clean hearts and 
clean mouths, to forsake lying, swearing, cheating, 
and quarreling, to which you are all so much 
addicted, to escape hell and ascend to heaven.” 

Returning to our inn I breakfasted in the pres- 
ence of hundreds, who had come to “see the ani- 
mal feed,” and who had never seen a man handle 
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knife, and fork, and spoon before. While my men 
ate their rice I took a stroll around the walks and 
through the principal streets of the town, fol- 
lowed by about forty boys, half disposed to be re- 
spectful and kalf inclined to make game of every 
peculiarity in dress, speech, or manner, or igno- 
rance of place or custom that arrested their pry- 
It was impossible to shake them 


ing attention. 
off, hazardous to offend them; so I had no alterna- 
tive but to put up with my naked body-guard as 


good-humoredly as possible. The townis small— 
the walled space not so large as Tiong-Lok, and 
much meaner—walls of brick, low, and going 
toruin. The busiest street leads from the east 
gate—a suburb along the river-bank at a great 
elevation above the bed of the noisy, dashing 
mountain-torrent. The whole is surrounded by 
giant mountains, stretching away peak after peak 
into the blue haze as far as the eye can reach. 
And this is Fokien, the Switzerland of China— 
an area as large as England or Wisconsin—yet 
only one acre in seventeen of whose rolling, up- 
heaved, bald, granitic surface is under cultivation. 
Numerous streams and rivers roll rapidly down 
these abrupt mountain-sides, through glens and 
ravines, and over rocky bottoms, and around 
rocky islands—which are themselves but the 
heads of sunken mountains—and dash madly on 
to the ocean. 

In an hour we were seated in a frail canoe, 
leaping down rapid after rapid of this wild river, 
It was an exciting voyage, and we accomplished 
in three hours that which had taken eight in our 
toilsome upward march of yesterday. In our 
course we pass the mouth of the valley, away up 
which, in one of the wildest nooks of creation, 
in the mouth of a yawning cavern, roofed and 
floored with granite, stands a famous Buddhist 
monastery, which I visited this season in com- 
pany with one of the officers of the British Con- 
sulate—the first foreigners that ever clambered 
these dizzy hights to be rewarded with the sight 
of scenery so sublime and magnificent. In de- 
scending our last rapid—not a very formidable 
one—the steersman made some error, which 
caused the boat to veer from her course, which 
so enraged the bow-oarsman that he threw down 
his oar and allowed the frail bark, no longer man- 
ageable astern, to spin round and round, to the 
manifest danger of upsetting or going broadside 
upon hidden rocks, while he jumped up and down, 
and raved and swore at his fellow in tones that 
made the neighboring hills ring again. The 
other swore back, and for half an hour volleys of 
oaths and curses flew above our heads from stem 
to stern and stern to bow of the little craft, which 
drifted unharmed into the broad lake-like basin 
of quiet waters below. We were shortly on 


| 


| 


| 





board our larger boat and urging our way 
against a head wind slowly homeward. In this 
circuit we accomplished a round of a hundred 
miles in four days in a country where, it is to be 
recollected, there are not only no railroads and 
steamers, but where even wheeled vehicles are 
unknown, and where human muscles are the 
chief means of locomotion, As “bread cast 
upon the waters,” a few hundred copies of Chris- 
tian books and a few scores of Christian exhorta- 
tions were scattered in spots that had never been 
blessed with the presence of either before. May 
the seed sown in this unpromising soil ultimately 
spring up and bring forth abundant fruit to the 
glory of God and the salvation of precious im- 
mortals! 


———+@-e—_____ 


NEW-YEAR’S MORNING. 


BY M. E. WILCOX. 


THIS morning leads the New Year in, 
Vailed solemnly in shadows gray; 

How many shapes of grief and sin 
Have met us since last New-Year’s day! 


How many errors, dark and stern, 
Recorded in Heaven’s book of dread; 

And cares that almost made us yearn 
For the calm slumber of the dead! 


We miss this morning from her place 
One who was not last New-Year’s day; 
For long since then her infant face 
Came like a dream and passed away. 


Heaven to our friends this blossom lent; 
She came with summer’s roses fair, 
Quite helpless, and as innocent 
As God’s unfallen angels are. 


But her life’s voyage soon was o’er— 
She did but cross one crystal wave— 
And yesterday we sadly bore 
Her body to the quiet grave. 


The eyes undimmed by earthly taint, 
Whence thought had just begun to beam, 

Live in our memory like the faint 
Remembered splendors of a dream. 


The little feet that never trod 

Earth’s desert walks so rough and bare, 
Are in the city of our God, 

Treading the sapphire pavements there. 


We would not call her from her rest 
To earth’s inevitable pain; 

Life is but vanity at best— 
We do not wish her back again. 


For now, though grief our spirits chafe, 
And passion tempt us oft to err, 

We know, at least, that she is safe— 
The eternal God takes care of her. 
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Scripture Cabinet. 


CoMMUNING WITH Gop’s Worp.—“‘ Thy word have I 
hid in mine heart.’’ Ps. exix, 11. 

Men may weary of the Bible who come to it as they 
would to Homer or Herodotus; but it is ever fresh to 
one who comes to it as to the Urim and Thummim— 


light and perfection—the oracle of a redeeming God. | 


The life-boat may have a tasteful curvature and 
beautiful decoration; but these are not the qualities 
for which I prize it; it was my salvation from the 
howling sea! So the interest which a regenerate soul 
takes in the Bible is founded on a personal applica- 
tion of heart to the saving truth which it contains. 
If there is no taste for this truth there can be no 
relish for the Scriptures. We do not wonder that to 
carnal minds it is a dull and even a repulsive book. 
They have no eyes to discern its beauties; just as 
they have no eyes to discern the beauties of its chief 
theme, the Lord Jesus Christ. Totally destitute of 
any relish for spiritual objects, they naturally turn 
aside from that which is all spiritual. 


any preaching approaches the Scriptural tone and | 
strain the more dull is it in their apprehension. | 


Having never risen high enough to catch a glimpse 
of the sublime and soul-ravishing realities of the 


spiritual domain, they are utterly unexercised in that | 


whole class of operations which proceed from the 


higher reason; and, in their paltry imaginings, they | 
deem these discussions not intellectual enough for 


their wonderful capacities; as if they had ever at- 
tained a title to pronounce on a question of intellect! 
But, stupidly blind as to their own condition and the 


remedy of the Gospel, they regard evangelical preach- | 


ing as vapid and uninteresting for the very qualities 


which repel them in the Bible, but which to the en- | 
St. Augustine, after | 


lightened are full of charms. 
roving for fourteen years among all the sweets of 
Greek and Roman letters, had his eyes suddenly 
opened to see the loveliness of the word; and he 
straightway preferred it to all the multitude of classic 
productions. 

No reader can come too soon to the discovery that 
it is a want of interest in God and Christ which pre- 
vents his interest in the Scriptures! Let that film 
fall from the eye, and what a new world shall he live 
in! Let the Lord Jesus Christ become to you, as he 
is to his saints, the exemplar and impersonation of 
all that is fair, and noble, and ravishing, the chiefest 


among ten thousand and altogether lovely, and you | 
will come away from the common herd of books to 
this Gospel as you come from the crowd of the bois- 
terous, dusty streets to the private chumber where you 
gaze on the countenance which you value above all | 


onearth. Other books may gratify shallower tastes, 
Vor. XIX.—4 


The nearer | 


scientific, literary, artistic; but this shall wake up 
profounder harmonies and call echoes from the re- 
sounding caverns of intimate nature; this shall strike 
the chords which are to survive and be vocal in eter- 
nity; this shall open the springs of sacred passion 
which are to flow for evermore; this shall bring you 
a rapt soul into the holiest shrine, where seraphs 
watch and worship, there to hearken for the whisper 
of God and feel the pulses of your Savior’s bosom. 
Would to God, reader, you had eyes to see and ears to 
hear the spiritual things which are in the Scriptures! 
Like the merchant in the parable, you would sell all to 
buy this field and secure this goodly pearl. You would 
come away from other branches of learning to hear 
God giving utterance to his own subduing words. If 
there are delights in the works of gifted earthly 
writers, there are none which can be compared for 
a moment to the delight which a renewed mind takes 
in holy Scripture. It is this which has led so many 
of the first intellects in every age to bestow on it 
their maturest, profoundest, and latest application. 
These clusters do not yield their choicest juices on a 
first gentle pressure. These chief harmonies of the 
| word are never educed by those who drowsily read a 
chapter now and then. Days may be spent with 
ever-growing interest over the word of God, compar- 
ing Scripture with Scripture; tracing, taking up, and 
carrying forward the thread of apostolic argument; 
listening to the lyric burst of prophetic song; antici- 
pating the sanctities of paradise, and clinging by 
faith and love to every revealed trait of the face of 
Jesus, which vails itself from the careless but shines 
with radiant love on those who press in to gaze more 
closely. How do we treat the letter of a friend? 
We open it with trembling eagerness; we read it 
again and again. Which of us thus reads a letter of 
Paul orof John? Yet they may be so read; and they 
must be so read if we would be sincerely interested and 
fully profited. No one can fully appreciate the Scrip- 
tures, their rich spiritual vintage, till he can say, “ Thy 
| word, 0 Lord, have I hid in mine heart.’’ 
Tue REFINER AND PURIFIER OF SILVER.—‘‘ He shall 
sit as a refiner and purifier of silver.”’ Malachi iii, 3. 
A short time ago there were a few ladies in Dublin 
who met together to read the Scriptures and converse 
upon them. When reading the third chapter of Mala- 
chi one of the ladies gave it as her opinion that the 
fuller’s soap and the refiner of silver were only the 
same image, intended to convey the same view of the 
sanctifying influences of the grace of Christ. ‘‘ No,’ 
said another, ‘‘ they are not just the same image; there 
| is something remarkable in the expression in the third 
| verse, ‘ He shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver.’ ’’ 
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They all said that possibly it might be so. This lady 
was to call on a silversmith, and promised to report to 
them what he said on the subject. She went without | 
telling him the object of her errand, and begged to 
know the process of refining silver, which he fully de- | 
scribed to her. ‘ But do you sit, sir,” said she,“ while 

**O yes, madam, I must sit with 


, 
you are refining?”’ 
my eye steadily fixed on the furnace, since if the silver 
remain too long it is sure to be injured.’”’ “ And how 
do you know when it is sufliciently refined, sir?’ 
‘Whenever I see my own image reflected in it I know 
the process is completed.” She at once saw the beauty 
and the comfort too of the expression, ‘He shall sit 
as a refiner and purifier of silver.’’ Christ sees it 
needful to put his children into the furnace, but he is | 
seated by the side of it. His eye is steadily intent on 

the work of purifying, and his wisdom and love are 

engaged to do all in the best mannerforthem. Their 

trials do not come at random; the very hairs of their 


head are all numbered. 


SERVICE OF THE WORLD AND OF Curist.— Wherefore 
do ye spend money for that which is not bread? and your 
labor for that which satisfieth not?’’ Isaiah lev, 2. 

Your labors for daily bread or for accumulation 
weary you many a time and give you evenings of 
exhaustion und days of paleness and decay; and all 
for what? Often for absolute disappointment and 
downfall; always for a sense of unsatisfactoriness 
and earthliness; sounding those words in your shops 
and offices, your laboratories and ships, ‘‘ Wherefore | 
do ye spend . . . you labor for that which satisfieth 
not?” 

Weariness, perpetual weariness, and yet the mam- 
mon-slave still bows to his master and still pays his 
sweat and life for a disappointment! He is now 
grown gray and wrinkled. No diligence of artful 
dress can hide the loathsome seeret; no affected 
alertness can hold up long. Life is a weariness. 
Though every vessel he touched should be gold, 
though the delicacies of all climes were at his table, 
wherein is he better than the beggar at his gate? 
And, after all, how tremendous the revelation, when he 
shall hear the voice, where repentance comes too late, 
‘Son, remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst 
thy good things, and Lazarus evil things; but now 
he is comforted, and thou art tormented.’”’ Your 
worldly labors of the week, however unblamable, can 
carry no fruit into heaven. Not one penny of your 
gains can you ferry over the stream of death. 
Whereas, your labors in the cause of Christ are all 
The only rewards you can 
The souls you may 


to reappear in that day. 
carry along with you are these. 
convert from the error of their ways and save from 
death shall be with you in heaven and to all eternity. 
This is good against weariness and fainting; prospect | 
of certain reaping in due time. 


Let tHy Priests BE CLOTHED WITH RIGHTEOUS- 
ness.—‘ Let thy priests be clothed with righteousness ; 
and let thy saints shout for joy.” exrxii, 9. 

“T hope,” says Dr. Doddridge, ‘‘ my younger breth- 
ren in the ministry will pardon me if I entreat their 
particular attention to this admonition—not to give 
the main part of their time to the curiosities, and only 
a few fragments of it to their great work, the cure of | 


| shall bea spide r’s weh.”” 


port. It is a delusion and a snare. 


not receive evil?”’ 


immediately ate it all. 


souls; lest they see cause in their last moments to 
adopt the words of dying Grotius, perhaps with much 
more propriety than he could use them—‘I have lost 
a life in busy trifling.’ ”’ 

Dwe.uine In Unity.—*‘ Behold, how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity!’ 
Ps. exxviii, 1. 

A little boy seeing two nestling birds pecking at 
each other inquired of his elder brother what they 


” 


were doing. ‘They are quarreling,” was the answer. 


““No,”’ said he, “ that can not be, they are brothers.” 

Tue Hoping To a Fatse Scprort.—* Whose trust 
Job. viii, 14. 

You have seen the spider, when the high wind has 
torn his feeble house, holding with tenacity to a sin- 
gle thread and swinging in the empty air. So it is, 
and ever has been, with false men, holding to some 
false support to the last. The time comes when they 
feel deeply their need of real support, and they grasp 
with an awful avidity the last relic of those things 
on which they once depended. See that man, who 
has fallen from his bark into the surging deep yon- 


| der, how he struggles with the waves; how eagerly 


he looks for something on which to fix his hold. A 
rope is thrown to his rescue. How eagerly he seizes 
it; but, alas! unfortunately, it is not connected 
with the ship; consequently, it affords him no sup- 
It sinks with 
him. An emblem this of what will assuredly happen 
to the false man in the great tempests of the future! 
He will be struggling in the billows. The last thing 
he clutches will not be connected with the great bark 


| of truth; and, although he seizes it with the energy 


of a dying man, he and it will sink together and be 


seen no more. I know not of a more awful picture 


| of misery than this—a frail, finite soul, bereft of all 


its support, standing alone in the universe without 
any thing on which to rely—neither a friend nor a 
| God! but a starless futurity as its doom! 


SHALL WE REcEtIvE Goon, AND Not Evit?—* What! 


| shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we 


Job ii, 10. 

The Oriental philosopher, Lokman, while a slave, 
being presented by his master with a bitter melon, 
“How was it possible?” said 
the master, “for you to eat so nauseous a fruit?’ 
Lokman replied, ‘‘I have received so many favors 
from you that it is no wonder I should once in my life 


| eata bitter melon from your hand.” The generous an- 


swer of the slave struck his master to such a degree 
that he immediately gave him his liberty. With such 
sentiments of gratitude and ready obedience should 
men receive afflictions from the hand of God. 


MEN AND NoT ANGELS.—** We also are men of like 
passions with you.” Acts xiv, 15. 

When the French embassador visited the illustrious 
Bacon in his last illness and found him in bed with 
the curtains drawn, he addressed this fulsome compli- 
ment to him: ‘‘ You are like the angels of whom we 


| hear and read much, but have not the pleasure 


of seeing them.” The reply was the sentiment of a 
philosopher, and language not unworthy of a Chris- 
tian—“If the complaisance of others compares me to 
an angel, my infirmities tell me I am a man.” 
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dlotes and Queries, 


Friasn Names or Cities.—In the United States va- 
rious cities have flash names imposed upon them, and 
are often referred to by these, instead of their proper 
names. The following list embraces the principal 
cities so designated: 

Baltimore is the ‘‘ Monumental City,”’ from the great 
battle several others of less note 
within its limits. 

Boston is the “Classic City,’”’ the ‘‘ Modern Ath- 
ens,”’ and the ‘ Literary Emporium,” from its ac- 
knowledged pre-eminence in the literary and fine-art 


monument and 


pursuits. 

New York is the ‘‘ Empire City,” the ‘‘ Metropolis 
of America,” and *‘Gotham.”’ The first two titles 
were given to it because of its extensive commerce and 
numerous manufactures; but the origin of the last I 
do not know. 

Hartford, Connecticut, is the ‘Charter Oak City,’ 
from the old oak-tree so famous in our colonial history. 

New Haven is the “City of Elms,” from the pro- 
fusion of elm-trees in its public squares and streets. 

Philadelphia is the ‘‘ Quaker City,”’ so named from 
the religious faith of its founders. It is also the ‘ City 
of Penn’’ and the “City of Brotherly Love,’’ which 
last name is nothing more than the translation of the 
Greek original. 

Charleston, South Carolina, is called the “ Pal- 
metto City,’? on account of the abundance of pal- 
metto-trees in and around it. 

Cincinnati is the “‘ Queen City,’’ so christened when 
it was the undisputed commercial center of the west; 
and “ Porkopolis’”’ from the immense quantities of 
pork put up every winter in this place. 

Washington, District of Columbia, is the “City of 
Magnificent Distances ’’—first called so ironically by 
Randolph, I believe, on account of the pretentious 
scale on which it was planned, and its vast area of 
still-unoceupied ground. 

Rochester, New York, is called the “ Flour City,” 
owing to the number of its flour-mills, some of which 
are said to be the largest in the world. 

Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, is the “Iron City,” from 
its iron trade and manufactures. It is also em- 
phatically the “Smoky City,” since bituminous coal 
is almost the only fuel consumed. 

Cleveland, Ohio, is the “ Forest City,” from the 
original forest trees still standing in the parks and 
public squares, and from the strikingly-rural aspect of 
many of its streets and private grounds. 


Louisville, Kentucky, is the “ Falls City,’ from its | 
| should be made at the time of the equinoxes, when 


situation at the falls of the Ohio river. 

St. Louis, Missouri, is the “‘ Mound City,” from the 
ancient mounds within and near the city. 

New Orleans is the “‘ Crescent City,’’ from the shape 
of the river at that point. The crescent shape of the 
shore is not so distinct now as formerly, because of 
the filling out from the city. 

Chicago is the ‘Garden City’’—a name which ex- 


plains itself. 





| ently rise due east and set due west. 


Detroit is the “City of Straits,’ from its position 
on the stream which connects the two lakes, Erie and 
Saint Clair. 

Dubuque, Towa, is the ‘‘ Key City,” as it is said to 
open the doors of trade to the north-west and the 
Pacific. 

Lowell, Massachusetts, is the “‘City of Spindles,’ 
from its cotton manufactories. 

Milwaukie, Wisconsin, is the ‘‘ Cream-Colored 
City,” from the color of the bricks used in its build- 
ings. 

Indianapolis is the “ Railroad City,” from the num- 
ber of railroads centering at that point. 

Richmond, Indiana, is the ‘Quaker City of the 
West,” as it is one of the principal settlements of 
Friends. 

Keokuk, Iowa, is the ‘‘Gate City ’’—a translation, 
I believe, of its Indian name. 

Lafayette, Indiana, is called the “Star City.” 

Chillicothe, Ohio, is the “‘ Ancient Metropolis,’’ from 
its being the former capital of the state. 

Montpelier, Vermont, is the “Green Mountain 
City,’’ being the capital of the Green Mountain state. 

Piqua, Ohio, is the ‘‘ Border City,” from its prox- 
imity to the border of Miami county, in which it is 
situated. 

Saint Paul, Minnesota, is the “‘ Diadem City,’’ since 
it occupies the chief place in the civic crown of the 
north-west. 

These are all the cities which I recollect at present 
as having flash names. Perhaps some of the corre- 
spondents to this department of the Repository can 
extend. the list. It would be interesting to have a 
perfect catalogue. Ss. W. W. 


Tue Sun Nort or an East anp West Linze.—That 
the sun should ever appear north of an east line to 
us, or even directly east, is owing to the sphericity of 
the earth. To perceive this clearly take a globe, and 
from the point of observation pass a string around it 
which shall make a right angle with the meridian of 
that place. The line indicated by this string will 
appear due east and west to the observer, but will not 
be so in reality, since it will cross the equator and 
pass as many degrees south of it as it was placed 
north. For instance, if the observer was at forty-five 
degrees north latitude, a line drawn around the earth 


| so that it should appear to him due east and west, 


would cross the equator in the real horizon and pass to 
forty-five degrees south latitude. If the observation 
the sun is directly over the equator, it would appar- 
If the observa- 
tion should be made when at the Tropic of Cancer it 
would appear to rise and set twenty-three and a half 
degrees north of an east and west line. Owing to 
this difference between apparent and true longitude, 
surveyors can sight but short distances in surveying 
M. K. 


either east or west. 
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WasHINGTON’s BirtHpay, AND OLD AND 
Styte.—Why does Washington’s birthday, which 
originally came upon the 14th of February, now come 
on the 22d? This query appears in the April number 
of the Repository for 1856; and in the Repository for 
December, 1856, you will find the following among 
your “‘ Notes and Queries:”’ 

“Old and New Style—The simple difference be- 
tween the ‘old’ and the ‘new style’ of reckoning time 
is, we believe, twelve days. Why, by what authority, 
and for what reason was a change made? An ex- 
planation in detail, including the historical and 
astronomical facts connected with it, would be de- 
sirable.”” Signed “ Emily.” 

The change in both cases was from the same cause, 
and, consequently, come under one head; that is, 
chronology. The answer to one will explain the 
other; namely, the adjustment of the calendar. The 
Chaldeans, Egyptians, and Indians, and, indeed, 
almost all the nations of antiquity, originally esti- 
mated the year, or the periodical return of summer 
and winter, by twelve lunations—a period equal to 
three hundred and fifty-four days, eight hours, forty- 
eight minutes, and thirty-six seconds. But the solar 
year is equal to three hundred and sixty-five days, five 
hours, forty-eight minutes, and forty-nine seconds, 
or ten days, twenty-one hours, and thirteen seconds 
longer than the lunar year, an excess named the 
epact; and accordingly the seasons were found rap- 
idly to deviate from the particular months to which 
they at first corresponded. So that in thirty-four 
years the summer months would have become the 
winter ones had not this enormous aberration been 
corrected by the addition or intercalation of a few 
odd days at certain intervals. Thus was the calen- 
dar first adjusted, and the solar year estimated to 
consist of twelve months, comprehending three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days. But no account was taken 
of the odd hours till their accumulation forced them 
into notice, and a nearer approximation to the exact 
measurement of a year was made about forty-five 
years before the birth of Christ, when Julius Cesar, 
being led by Sosigenes, an astronomer of his time, to 
believe the error to consist of exactly six hours in 
the year, ordained that these should be set aside, and 
accordingly for four years, when of course they would 
amount to a day of twenty-four hours, to be accord- 
ingly added to every fourth year. This was done by 
doubling or repeating the 24th of February; and, in 
order to commence aright, he ordained the first to be 
a “ year of confusion,” made up of fifteen months, 
so as to cover the ninety days which had been lost. 
The “ Julian style” and the “ Julian era”’ were then 
commenced; and so practically useful and compara- 
tively perfect was this mode of time-reckoning that 
it prevailed generally among Christian nations, and 
remained undisturbed till the renewed accumulation 
of the remaining error of eleven minutes or so had 
amounted, in 1582 years after the birth of Christ, to ten 
complete days, the vernal equinox falling on the 11th 
instead of the 21st of March, as it did at the time of the 
Council of Nice, three hundred and twenty-five years 
after the birth of Christ. 

This shifting of days had caused great disturbances 
by unfixing the times of the celebration of Easter, 


New | and hence of all the other movable feasts. 





| to omit eleven instead of ten days. 








And ac- 
cordingly Pope Gregory XIII, after deep study and 
calculation, ordained that ten days should be deducted 
from the year 1582, by calling what, according to the 
old calendar, would have been reckoned the 5th of 
October, the 15th of October, 1582. In Spain, Portu- 
gal, and a part of Italy the Pope was exactly obeyed. 
In France the change took place in the same year 
by calling the 10th the 20th of December. In the low 
countries the change was from the 15th of December to 
the 25th, but was resisted by the Protestant part of the 
community till the year 1700. The Catholic nations 
in general adopted the style ordained by their sover- 
eign Pontiff, but the Protestants were then too much 
inflamed against Catholicism in all its relations to 
receive even a purely scientific improvement from 
such hands. The Lutherans of Germany, Switzer- 
land, and, as already mentioned, of the low countries, 
at length gave way in 1700, when it became necessary 
A bill to this 
effect had been brought before the Parliament of Eng- 
land in 1585, but does not appear to have gone be- 
yond a second reading in the house of lords. It 
was not till 1751, and after great inconvenience had 
been experienced for nearly two centuries, from the 
difference of the reckoning, that an act was passed— 
24 Geo. 2, 1751—for equalizing the style in Great 
Britain and Ireland with that used in other countries 


of Europe. It was enacted in the first place that 


| eleven days should be omitted after the 2d of Septem- 


ber, 1752, so that the ensuing day should be the 14th; 
and, in order to counteract a certain minute overplus 
of time, that “the years 1800, 1900, 2100, 2200, 2300, 
or any other hundredth year of our Lord, which shall 
happen in time to come, except only every fourth 
hundredth year of our Lord, whereof the year 2000 
shall be the first, shall not be considered as leap 
years.” A similar change was about the same time 
made in Sweden and Tuscany, and Russia is now the 
only country which adheres to the old style—an ad- 
herence which renders it necessary, when a letter is 
thence addressed to a person in another country, that 
the date should be given thus, April + jaye for it 
will be observed, the year 1800, not being considered 
by us as a leap year, has interjected another—or 
twelfth—day between old and new style. 
A. C. N. 

Minor Querirs.—Why is the capital of Holland in 
the kingdom of the Netherlands called the Hague? We 
never speak of the Paris or the London. Is there any 
reason for prefixing the article to Hague? W. 


What are the seven-fold gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
spoken of in the ordination anthem? 


“Thou the anointing Spirit art, 
Who dost thy seven-fold gifts impart?” 
THEOLOGICUS. 


Why is a woman, whose husband has left her with- 
out divorce, called a “‘grass-widow?” and why are 
mourning garments styled “‘ weeds?” Q. 


What is meant by a “‘ Roland for an Oliver?”’ and 


what is the origin of the proverb? Hoc. 


What office does hydrogen fill in the galvanic ar- 
rangement? Cc. L. C. 
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Sidtebourd for Children. 


FIVE DOLLARS MORE. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


“4 wappy New-Year” to you all, dear children! 
wheresoever this greeting shall reach you, whether it 
be among fair city homes or in quiet country ones, 
may the face of this new year beam out on you first 
with sweet smiles, and its hands be laden with all 
precious gifts! 

Little children, I come to talk with you here, for 
the first time; and during all the months of this year, 
through whose gates we have just passed, I hope 
we may walk many times joyfully together. 

Little children, I can not tell you with what tender 


thoughts my heart yearns over you; or how I long, | 


with this pen of mine, to drop some seed in your 
hearts which shall take root and grow there in coming 
years, and which the angels shall find at last blossom 
into a flower, fair and fragrant, for the garden of 
heaven. 

I know, too, that your life is crowded very full of 
joys and sorrows, of bright moments and sad ones, 
which few can understand—I know this by the mem- 
ory of my own childhood; and I want that you, too, 
should know that for the smallest child, as well as 
the oldest and wisest man, there is no real, lasting 
happiness except in doing good—and all the gifts and 
pleasures of this world will not fill your heart with 
joy and contentment unless it be at peace with God 
and with yourselves; unless love and care for the 
happiness of others dwell in your soul every day of 
your life. 

“T wish it had come yesterday—O I wish it had!’’ 
exclaimed little Alice Rodgers, as she danced about 
her mother that New-Year’s morning, and the sun- 
shine struck up her brown braids of hair into fine 
threads of gold. ‘Then you know you could have 
bought something else to put in my stocking, and five 
dollars would have got such a nice present.” 

“*O, pussy, your stocking was crammed as full as it 
If I’d bought the present I should n’t 
have known where to put it,’’ answered Mrs. Rodgers, 
looking down fondly on the sweet, eager face of her 


eould be. 


only child. 

‘“*Well, you could have fastened it on somehow. 
But it isn’t too late yet. 
think what I shall buy with uncle Edward’s money.” 

Alice Rodgers was an only child—the daughter of 
a widow lady in very comfortable circumstances; and 


| 





bread, and Alice, who had never known what care, or 
trouble, or poverty was, in no wise appreciated the 
blessings of her lot. 

She was a bright, intelligent child—one of those 
that every body loved and caressed. It always did 
one good to look into her merry blue eyes, or hear the 
laugh that broke out of her rosy lips like the exult- 
ant gurgle of a brook leaping over mossy stones into 
the sunlight. 

But for all this Alice Rodgers was a selfish child. 
She would have been greatly startled at hearing this; 
for she thought herself, as almost every body did, a 
very generous one. She certainly was fond of mak- 
ing gifts to her companions, ready to part with almost 
any of her toys to those whom she loved; but a per- 
son, dear children, may do all this and yet be very 
selfish; and Alice Rodgers did not know what it was 
to practice self-denial or to sacrifice her own wishes 
for the happiness of others. 

Her uncle’s letter, which should have arrived the 
night before, had somehow been delayed over one — 
mail, so that it did not reach Alice’s mother on New- 
Year’s eve in time, as the writer intended, to purchase 
a gift for his niece’s stocking, and now it was a mat- 
ter of serious importance to Alice to decide in what 
way the “five dollars more”’ should be expended. 

Aunt Catherine—Mrs. Rodgers’s only sister—sat 
by the grate fire. She was an invalid, and the two 
had not met since Alice was a very small child. She 
had a serene face and a gentle voice that drew you 
toward her at once. 

‘Well, Alice dear, you must tell me what there is 
new and beautiful that you ’d like now,” answered 
the soft-voiced lady to her niece’s appeal. 

“‘T ’m sure I can’t tell, aunty. Seems to me I’ve 
got almost every thing in the world—two wax-dolls, 
and sets of parlor and chamber furniture, and three 
tea-sets. Then I’ve got jewelry—a gold chain and 
charms, and breast-pin, and ear-rings, and pencil—O 
I do wish I knew what to get. Why are you smiling 
at me so, aunt Catherine?” as she looked suddenly 
up and saw the sweet, half-pensive smile on the 
lady’s lips. 

“‘T was thinking, my dear child, how very few chil- 


| dren that are in the whole world, who are so happy 


Aunt Catherine, help me | 


| over the bright face. 


Mrs. Rodgers, though a good and estimable woman, | 


was a weakly, indulgent mother. She loved to see 
Alice happy, and it was very hard for her to refuse 
the child any thing, even when her better judgment 
told her it was for Alice’s good. 

So the little girl’s life had reached its tenth year— 
a life which had been full of all blessings, and love, 
and happiness; but I suppose no one can tell, like a 
starving man, what sweetness there is in a crust of 


as to be able to say those words, ‘I don’t know 
what to get.’”’ 

‘‘Are there, aunty?” a little seriousness coming 
“‘T never thought of that be- 
fore.” 

‘‘And never thought either that the five dollars 
might do some other child a great deal more good 
than it will ever do my little petted, half-spoiled 
niece, Alice Rodgers!’”’ 

The child glanced up an eager, wondering face at 
these words, for they implied a reproof; but the ten- 
der, hazel eyes that met her own would have won par- 
don for a much severer rebuke. Mrs. Rodgers must 
have felt it, too, though she never spoke, only she 
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she was arranging. 

“You think, aunty,” said Alice slowly, for she was 
a child of quick perceptions, and she glanced inquir- 
ingly from her mother to her aunt, “that I ought to 
spend this money for some other child, because I 
have presents enough, don’t you?” 

‘“What do you think about it, Alice? You know 
there is more pleasure sometimes in giving than re- 
ceiving.” 

‘But I’ve just thought this minute that I do want 
a little pearl writing-desk I sawin one of the shop 
It was the funniest 
little thing, lined with crimson velvet, and there were 
little compartments for pens and sealing-wax. 0 it 
was the most beautiful thing you could imagine, and 
all for five dollars! Yes, I must have that box this 
It will make me happier than any thing 
in the world.” 

**T doubt it, Alice,’’ and aunt Catherine shook her 
head pleasantly. 

‘Why, what in the world would make me happier 
than that pearl box, aunty?” 

“T ’m afraid you won’t ‘try and see’ if I tell 


, 


windows day before yesterday. 


very day. 


you. 

“Well, I’ll promise to consider it any how. O 
please tell me quick, aunt Catherine,” and the little 
pleader laid her brown head in her aunt’: lap. She 
had a winning, coaxing way with her—Alice Rodgers. 

‘Well, Ill tell you, dear, but mind you consider it 
well before you decide,’ smoothing with her thin 
hand the thick braids of hair. ‘I think it will make 
you happier to give these five dollars to some little 
girl who needs it than to purchase this pearl writing- 
desk.” 

Alice Rodgers kept her head in her aunt’s lap, but 
a new seriousness elongated the little round face, as 
she revolved the question in her mind, for it was now 
one of real self-denial to the little girl, as her mind 
was set on the writing-desk. But suddenly her 
thoughts wandered off to a small, pale, sorrowful 
face which she had last seen resting wearily against 
great pillows in a large front chamber of a tall, white 
house; for it was here that Mattie Dean lived, the 
little cripple, just Alice’s age, who had been lamed 
for life by a fall the year before, and whose mother 
took in dress-making for a living. 

Mrs. Rodgers had been very kind to Mattie, send- 
ing her grapes and jellies since her illness, and Alice 
had accompanied her mother on her visits, and the 
pale, pitiful face, with the large, sorrowful eyes, al- 
ways haunted the little girl for hours afterward. 

Mrs. Dean managed to support herself and invalid 
daughter comfortably by her needle, but Alice knew 
there were many luxuries which the child required 
that her mother’s scanty means could not furnish. 
And Alice considered for sometime what gift would 
most rejoice Mattie’s heart in her loneliness and suf- 
fering, bound to that weary bed, the very thought of 
which made the little girl shudder. 

At last she hit upon a canary-bird, flitting about 
the bars of its brown cage, and filling the great cham- 
ber with sweet melody for Mattie every morning, and 
telling her sweet stories from the woods, through 
whose cool, green aisles she could never walk again, 


kept steadily at work over a little box of drawings 





and shaking the drops of water from its yellow wings, 
and pecking seeds out of its china trough—O it would 
be a constant joy and wonder to Mattie Dean. 

And Alice had almost decided, when before her 
mind rose again the vision of the daintily-carved 
writing-desk with its bright velvet linings; and 
sometimes it almost shut out the pale, wistful face of 
Mattie Dean. 

There was a sharp struggle in the soul of Alice 
Rodgers—a struggle which the angels watched with! 
silent harps and breathless eagerness; but at last the 
little girl looked up with a new glow on her cheeks. 

‘“‘Mamma,” she said quickly, ‘I have decided I 
will buy a canary with a pretty little cage for Mattie 
Dean with this five dollars, and it shall be my New- 
Year’s present to her. 

‘Please, mamma, go with me at once to select it, 
for I want to take it to Mattie this very afternoon.” 

“You have decided right, my dear child. I will 
go with you at once,” answered Mrs. Rodgers, getting 
up with alacrity. But aunt Catherine did not speak, 
she only bent down and kissed Alice’s forehead, and 
there were still tears in the eyes of the lady. 

“Well now, daughter, won’t you try some of this 
nice jelly?” and Mrs. Dean held up the little china 
mug so that Mattie could see the little claret-covered 
mound, which a kind neighbor had sent in that morn- 
ing to her sick child. 

‘““No, mamma,”’ moaned out the feeble voice. 

‘Nor taste of this nice cake? Just see how thick 
it ’s frosted, dear. I know ’t will meit in your 
mouth.” 

The little girl turned her head and looked at it 
with a weary, listless gaze. ‘No, mamma, I can’t 
eat any thing now.” 

““Well, daughter, what do you want?” answered 
the hard-toiling, tender mother. ‘ You’re tired of 
the new doll, though you have n’t had it a day, and 
you made me put away the pictures and the set of 
painted baby furniture.” 

“Well, I want something else,’”’ with the impatient, 
querulous tone which disease often induces. “It 
troubles me to look at the same things all the time, 
mamma.”’ 

“‘T wish I knew what to do for you, daughter,” 
answered the disheartened mother; but at that mo- 
ment there was a quick knock at the door, and Mrs. 
Dean hastened to answer it. 

Mrs. Rodgers and her daughter stood there, and 
the latter carried something in her hand over which 
was thrown a large handkerchief. 

She bounded eagerly up to Mattie’s bedside. ‘I’ve 
brought it! I’ve brought it for you, Mattie!’’ was her 
breathless, exultant cry, and then she threw off the 
handkerchief, and there was a little brown cage with 
a yellow canary inside, hopping slyly around the 
bars or pecking at the lump of sugar in one corner. 

O if you could have heard the ery with which the 
sick girl greeted it, or seen the sudden light which 
overspread her face as she sprang up in bed! 

“Yes, it ’s all yours, Mattie,’’ Alice went on 
eagerly. ‘I brought it to you for a New-Year'’s pres- 
ent, and it ’Ill sing almost all the time. Has n’t it got 
a pretty trough for seed and a cup for water? Just 
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hear it now;”’ she chirruped a moment, and the bird | write it down, and it comes in rhyme. If I try to 


struck up a song that filled the room with melody. 
Mattie clapped her hands for joy, and you would not 
have thought that merry laugh came from the lips of 
a sick girl. 

“Daughter, you won’t get tired of the bird, will 
you now?” asked the delighted mother. 

‘*O never, never! I shall forget the pain in my 
hip when I hear it sing, and I can watch it darting 
I wanted something, though I did n’t 
A clear trill from 


about the cage. 
know what, and here it ’s come ”’— 
the cage stopped Mattie’s words here. 

And before Alice left the little girl put her arms 
around her neck and whispered fervently, ‘‘0, Alice, 
I won’t forget this as long as I live!”’ 

And Alice could not walk steadily by her mother’s 
side as they went home that afternoon, but went all 
the way in quick leaps. 

“Well, dear, was I right?’’ asked aunt Catherine, 
as Alice finished her recital of her visit to Mrs. Dean’s. 

“‘Yes, aunty, you were,” putting her arms around 
the lady’s neck. ‘‘Iam so glad I spent that ‘five 
dollars more’ for Mattie Dean. It has made me 
happier than a hundred pearl writing-desks would— 


truly, truly!” 

Ipeas CHILDREN CONNECT WITH Worps.—Your ideas 
may be ever so clear, your language ever so explicit; 
but if children do n’t understand their meaning you 
fail to teach them. It would often amuse us could 
we know the novel ideas children attach to peculiar 
words. Here is an illustration. A little Scotch girl 
was just beginning to spell out and read a few words. 
After having made out with difficulty the story of 
Androcles and the Lion, the teacher wished, if possi- 
ble, to interest her in the subject, and for that pur- 
It was said the 
Now 


pose began asking a few questions. 
lion had by accident put his foot on a thorn. 
this word accident seemed an insurmountable diffi- 
culty; there was no possibility of conveying to her 
mind an idea of its meaning; she only gazed with 
open mouth when asked if she never heard of any 
one meeting with an accident, such as a broken 
leg or arm, ete. At last the point seemed gained. 
She was asked if she had never broken a plate while 
employed in washing it. ‘Yes, I ’ve dune that 
often.” ‘ Well, how did you do it?” ‘I dinna ken; 
sometimes I let it fa’.’”’ ‘Did you intend to break 
it?’ ‘TI dare say no.” 
accident, and the lion put his foot on the thorn with- 
out intending to do it.” “It’s no very likely he 
would hae dune it, if he could hae helped it.” After 
a few more remarks, it was again attempted to go 
over the lesson; her attention seemed fixed, and some- 
thing like intelligence began to light up her dim eye. 
*‘ Look on the book now, and tell me what the lion 
did.”’ She cast her eyes on the page, then suddenly 
seeming to recollect something of importance, added, 
“« He broke a plate!” 


Tue Cuitp-Porr’s SottLoquy.—I wonder if it is 


“Then you see that was an 


wrong to write poetry. Some wise people say it is a 
waste of time, and that poets are always poor. I do 
not wish to waste time, which is so precious; and I 
am not willing to be poor and beg. But when any 


thought keeps singing in my ear, just like a bee, I do fix "em in.” 





drive it away, it flies round my head, as if it meant 
to sting me. I have quite a pile of such things hid 
away. I hope mother will not find them. I never 
tried to conceal any thing from her before. 


Sayines anp Dorncs or THE LitTLE ONES.—We 
have a kind leaning toward the little ones, and must 
give them a corner. We can only make a selection 
from our collection: 

I want Dod to Forgive Me.—A little boy three years and one 
month old had committed a disobedience, for which he was 
sent out of the room by his grandmother, to whose care he 
and an older brother had been providentially committed. 
He returned in a few moments with a broken heart and hum- 
ble confession. At evening worship the grandmother, who 
led the devotions, was especially drawn out in prayer for 
these motherless children. When rising from her knees she 
observed the little one still bowed down with his head upon 
his hands over an open hymn-book, which he was accustomed 
to hold while singing. Supposing him asleep, she stooped 
down and was met with a suppressed sob and the following 
touching language: “ Grandma, I want Dod to forgive me—I 
do want Dod to love me—I will be a dood boy,” and the open 
book was wet with the tears of penitence. Who will say God’s 
Spirit does not move upon the hearts of very little children? 

Shoot Satan Dead.—Somebody had given our boy-neighbor a 
small bow and arrow. He was perfectly delighted. As I 
passed to school, I saw him on the door-step trying to take 
aim. 

‘Whom are you going to shoot, Johnny?” 

* You.” 

“Me! Then you could not come to see me any more Satur- 
day afternoons.” 

Well, I sha’n’t shoot you; but I wish Satan would just 
heave in sight.” 

“Why?” 

***Cause then I’d shoot him dead, and he could n’t do any 
more evil.” 

Methought the child had a patriotism as large as the world 
to wish to rid it of its great enemy. 

God’s Hydrant Left Open.—Little Willie, a bright, black- 
eyed boy of three years, was looking out of the window, with 
his mother, at the rain which was coming down in torrents, 
and after gazing intently for a few moments he cried out, 
‘Ma! ma! only see! God has left his hydrant open up in the 
sky, and all the water is running out.” J.H. H. 

What did God Stand on?—Our little Willie one day asked his 
She told him that God made not 
only him, but all things. A few evenings after he asked her, 
“Did God make the moon also?’ ‘ Yes, my dear,”’ said she. 
“ But, ma, what did God stand on when he made it? He 
can’t reach so high, can he?” R. A. H. 

Make Katy Smart.—Two years ago last May there opened in 
our home a pair of bright, black eyes, since which time we 
have monthly read, with new interest, the “Sayings and Do- 
ings of the Little Ones,” and monthly, hourly watched the 
growing intellect of our boy. One of his greatest antidotes 
for baby-griefs is to look at the little curly heads on the cover 
of the Repository, and read the great letters. One day, when 
we were out to ride, he sat with his father to help “drive.” 
Papa said to him, ‘ Katy is lazy; we must whip her a little 
and make her go smart.” ‘Make her go smart,” echoed 
Franky, and then after a moment’s thoughtfulness he said, 
Put some soap on Katy—make her smart.” Poor fellow, 
his own eyes had felt the “smart ”’ of soap. A. B. 

Could wt Fix ’em in.—I must tell you something about 
our little folks. Two of them were seated by the table a few 
evenings since watching a little moth which was fluttering 
They made no remarks till it flew into 
**O, Berty,”’ said the least one, 
“it has n’t got any eyes, has it? “I spect not,” said Berty. 
“Why did n’t God make him some?” “0,” said Berty, “I 
spect he forgot it, or else it jumped about so much he could n’t 
A. L. E. 


mother who made him. 


around the candle. 
the flame and was scorched, 
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Jtems, Biterarp, Scientific, and Religious. 


Puorocrarn oF Satcrn.—At the Roman Observa- | 


tory, M. Secchi has obtained a good photograph of 
Saturn, which shows not only the dark spaces between 
the planet and ring, but the shadow of the planet 
upon the ring. It also establishes two points of con- 
siderable interest: First, that the planet is darker 
than the ring; and, second, that the light of the 
planet is more powerful than that of our moon. The 
proof of this is, that it requires twenty seconds to 
produce a photographic image of the moon, while 
that of Saturn is produced in eight minutes, or four 
hundred and eighty seconds. But Saturn is at least 
eighty times further from us than the moon, and in- 
stead of requiring eighty times the number of seconds 
to produce his image, he requires only twenty-four 
times. M. Secchi infers from the planet’s superior 
photographic power that he is surrounded by a reflect- 
ing atmosphere, while the moon is destitute of such, 
and entirely black. 


Wownpers OF THE PuHotoGraPHic Art.—Not long 
since our attention was directed to a little speck upon 
a piece of glass. The speck was oblong in form and 
a little larger than the head of a pin. A view of the 
same object through a powerful microscope revealed, 
written in perfect and legible characters, ‘‘ the Decla- 
ration of Independence,” with the names of all the 
signers attached. 


Is tHE Moon InnABITED?—This question of all ages 
is, we think, in a fair way for an ultimate solution. 
Let the artist secure a perfect photograph; then the 
microscope will reveal its inscriptions. It is fair to 
presume that if the moon is inhabited some traces of 
its inhabitants exist of sufficient magnitude to be 
penciled by the delicate tracery of the sunbeam. 


A New Cotorine Martrer.—M. Verdell announces 
the discovery of a new green coloring matter in the 
flowers of plants, quite distinct from the green of the 
leaves. It is well known that the extremities of the 
petals of a flower, by which they adhere to the chaly, 
are white; in buds they are whiter still, particularly 
in the flower of the thistle. If the white part be 
boiled in water and then subjected to pressure, the 
juice obtained will be perfectly colorless; but if a 
few drops of a solution of carbonate of soda be added, 
the whole when shaken will become a dark green. 
Alum, acetate of lead, and deutoxyd of tin precipi- 
tate fine green lakes of different shades, which can be 
separated by filtration and dried, as they do not lose 
their color by exposure to light. 
tin gives a yellow precipitate, and also changes the 
lakes to yellow. Concentrated sulphuric acid dis- 
solves the coloring principle, and gives it a brilliant 
red color. M. Verdell concludes by saying that our 
thistles and artichokes are not sufficiently rich in this 
coloring principle to admit of its use as a dye on a 
large scale, but those growing nearer the equator may 
contain this substance in larger quantities. 


The protoxyd of | 


| 





Snare or tHE Atoms.—The force which holds the 
atoms or minute particles of matter together which 
form the substances found on this earth, is called the 
‘attraction of cohesion.’? Upon the shape of these 
atoms there has been much philosophical discussion, 
and it is not yet decided, some saying that they are 
round, others maintaining that they are square; but 
of their existence there has been no doubt since Dr. 
Dalton first argued the necessity of their being. 


CHINESE VEGETABLE CHEESE.—As food for man and 
beast, beans and peas are highly nutritious, from the 
quantity of casein which they contain—which is about 
one-fourth of their weight. The Chinese make cheese 
from the casein of peas. The peas are boiled, and 
coagulated by a solution of gypsum. The cheese 
gradually acquires the taste and smell of milk cheese. 
It is sold in the streets of the large cities, and forms 
a considerable article of the food of the people. 


CurE oF Crovup.—At a recent meeting of the Paris 
Academy of Science, the lisease of croup—so common 
among children—formed the subject of very import- 
ant remarks. Dr. Jodin stated that it was a para- 
sitic affection, and of all simple remedies, capable of 
removing these parasitical growths, the perchlorid 
of iron is by far the best. It penetrates through the 
fungus, modifies the hemorrhagic state which always 
exists in the affected parts, and in their neighborhood, 
and, lastly, obliges the patient to expectorate, by 
which means the false membrane is expelled, and an 
immediate cure effected. 


ScARLATINA AND MeEastes.—Mr. Witt, member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, has published a pam- 
phlet in which he states that bicarbonate of ammo- 
nia is a specific for the cure of scarlet fever and 
measles. He cites Dr. Peart, of Liverpool, and other 
practitioners, who have never lost a case out of hun- 
dreds since adopting this remedy. Two drachms of 
the bicarbonate of ammonia are dissolved in five 
ounces of water, and two tablespoonfuls of the solu- 
tion given every two, three, or four hours, according 
to the urgency of the symptoms. No acid drink must 
be taken, but only water, or toast and water. The 
system is to be moved by a dose of calomel if neces- 
The room must be well ventilated, but the pa- 
Gar- 


sary. 
tient protected from the slightest cold or draft. 
gles should also be employed for clearing the throat. 
The ammonia seems to counteract the poison which 
causes scarlatina, and also acts on the system by di- 
thinishing the frequency and at the same time increas- 
ing the strength of the pulse. As so many children 
die from these diseases in this country, this remedy 
ought to receive a fair trial from the profession. 


Improvep Lire-Preserving Vest.—Of the many 
devices intended to preserve life, in case of accident 
at sea, there is probably not one which is so likely to 
be generally adopted as Delano’s life-preserving vest, 
just patented. Uninflated it is an ordinary vest, and 
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can be made of any pattern or material the purchaser 
may like, and when inflated it will sustain the wearer 
in the water for any length of time. In ten seconds 
it can be sufficiently inflated to sustain two hundred 
and fifty pounds in weight, and after severe and ex- 
tensive practical tests, it has been found to fulfill the 
inventor’s most sanguine expectations. The interior 
of the vest between the outside and lining contains 
an india-rubber float, which is so strongly and ingen- 
iously made and fitted that the air inclosed in them 
can not escape except at the will of the operator. 
The invention has also been adapted to ladies’ dresses. 


British Bapytists.—The number of Baptists in the 
British islands is as follows: 
TRIE ccccccninicineses hinsineiiihleaieaiainiaaa nceeansenieneaseeamnisoumes 140,000 
Wales...... a 


Scotland.. ° 
GRIT xccivc noses cross tenceestbisesseassekaninatinnassomeiineasinaiions 






The English Baptists are most of them open com- 
munionists; so also are the Scottish and Irish. The 
Welsh Baptists, however, are almost without excep- 
tion advocates of close communion. 


Brisiicat InstituTE IN CaLIFORNIA.—We perceive 
by the action of the California annual conference, at 
its last session, that the establishment of a Biblical 
Institute on the Pacific coast is in contemplation. A 
committee was appointed to correspond on the sub- 
ject with Dr. Dempster, our veteran pioneer in that 
department. We doubt whether the time has yet 
come for the Doctor to enter this field. If he is look- 
ing for a new enterprise, we suggest New York city 
as its theater. There is no point in our connection 
at which an institution of the kind is more needed, 
or could do more effective service for the cause of 
Christ. 


THE WESLEYAN FEMALE CoLLEGE OF CINCINNATI.— 
No similar institution in the country has been at- 
tended with such large and uniform success as this. 
Through a period of nearly eighteen years its steady 
movement has been upward. The number of students 
in attendance is about four hundred. The heavy 
burden of debt, so long borne by the College, is now 
in fair way for removal. No where are young ladies 
more thoroughly trained in a systematized course of 
study than here. In addition to ordinary literary 
advantages the young ladies, as well as the friends of 
the College, are being favored this winter with a se- 
ries of lectures on the British poets by Professor 
Zachos, of this city. They are eloquently written 
and beautifully delivered. This adjunct, that is, a 
course of literary lectures, we presume will become a 
fixed fact in the Wesleyan Female College. It ought 
to become an adjunct to all our institutions. 


How To Make A Goop CisterN.—A good cistern is 
an indispensable adjunct to a dwelling, whether in 
the city or country. A friend gives the following 
method of making one: Dig a hole about nine feet 
deep, round, six feet wide at the top, same diame- 
ter for six feet deep, then narrowing to the bottom, 
where the diameter may be four feet—wall with 
brick; first lay the bottom, then build up the sides. 
Let the top be arched over, so that the top of the 
brick may be one foot below the surface of the ground. 
Of course there will be an opening in the center, say 





fifteen ‘nches in diameter, and this will be carried up 
three inches above the surface and covered with a 
flat, heavy stone, or it may be even with the surface. 
Give the inside three coats of good cement. Fill in 
the earth tight around the wall as the cistern is built. 
After the cistern is finished build a partition wall 
in it, leaving open spaces at the bottom of the parti- 
tion wall. In one side fill in with clear gravel and 
charcoal, equal parts, about one foot high; it must be 
at least that near the partition wall—may be less 
further off. Into this side let the water enter. It 
will filter through the gravel and charcoal into the 
other side from which it is to be drawn out. The side 
where the filtered water is may be much smaller than 
the other. The water will filter through as it is 
needed. Use Jumps of charcoal, not powder. Use 
clean gravel, from the size of an apple to a grain of 
corn. Be sure that the filtering matter is properly 
mixed and made deep enough to perfectly filter the 
water. The cistern will not need cleaning for several 
years if kept well covered. This method of filtering 
is much superior to any other. J.L.R. 


Expenses OF AMERICAN Brs_E Socrety.—We have 
noticed sundry statements concerning the expenses 
of the American Bible Society in some of our ex- 
changes, that, without explanation, do that Society 
great injustice. Its receipts for the year were $390,- 
759.49. “The expense of conducting the affairs of 
the Society during the same period amount to the 
enormous sum of $83,332.14, or more than twenty- 
one per cent. of the whole!’ So says an exchange. 
The table of expenses was drawn out as follows: 






Depository, Assistant Depository, Clerks, ete.......... $3,910 94 
Services of Secretaries, General Agent, and Assist- 
GE. THORNMIOT cco concccacccsesecsocascensqnetoceseveseseosenccoone 12,000 00 





Traveling Expenses of Secretaries.. i * 
Collecting and Distributing Agents, and their trav- 

Cling EXPENSES......cccoccoscresvoccservovcscorrocesecssccscocooss 56,852 37 
Foreign Agents and their traveling expenses.......... 5,679 84 
Book-keeper, Clerks, and expenses of Anniversary... 4,310 45 
Delegates, and their traveling expenses...........00000 199 60 

Making a total of.............000 sieneneinnned ——— $83,332 14 

We presume no competent judge would find cause 
of special complaint in any item except the expendi- 
ture of collecting and distributing agents. That ap- 
pears large. It would naturally excite the inquiry, 
Can not this expense be reduced? Is it necessary to 
have so many salaried agents in the field? No one is 
prepared to answer this till he has made himself well 
enough acquainted with the Society’s operations to 
know whether its system of agencies is necessary. 
These agents traverse the country, bring home to the 
people the wants and operations of the Society, rouse 
the Churches, and take up collections; but they do 
more. They are “distributing” as well as collecting 
agents. They organize new societies, breathe the 
breath of life into old ones nearly dead, and keep the 
machinery of the Society generally in motion. In 
most of the Church organizations, this system of 
agencies is the only method by which the Society can 
reach the great body of the Churches. We will not 
say that expenses might not be curtailed in this de- 
partment; but after some experience in the Board, 
and on this very agency committee, we are full in the 
conviction that this, or at least some general system 
of agency, is necessary in the operations of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


History OF FREDERICK THE SECOND, called Freder- 
ick the Great. By Thomas Carlyle. In Four Volumes. 
I, II. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Rohert Clarke & Co. 


Cincinnati: 


Mr. Carlyle, ‘‘ maker of books,’’ as he discourseth in | 


quaint style and with novel use of words, concerning | 
| they speak to the Church. 


Frederick the Great. The first two volumes will whet 
the appetite of the reader for what is to come. Mr. 
Carlyle—we make humble but sincere confession of 
the fact—is not a writer we admire. He is a great 
thinker—a great writer. When he speaks the world 
will listen. But whether it will be wiser or better for 
listening, is, with us at least, an unsolved problem. 
He is perpetually sending off sky-rockets, no matter 
how grave or how dull the subject; but what they 
signify is not so apparent. But we must do justice 
to Mr. Carlyle, even if it be at the expense of seem- 
ing inconsistent ourself. Frederick the Great is debtor 
to Carlyle. Great as he was in his own times, greater 
as he has grown since he came to “the finis,’’ as his 
biographer would say, of life, his huge proportions 
will not be lessened by the manipulations of Mr. 
Carlyle. The author is an analyst of character as 
well as a chronicler of events. He breaks into the 
dusty and forsaken chambers of the past and peoples 
them anew with living men. The first two volumes 
are principally occupied with what Mr. Carlyle calls 
‘the apprenticeship,” or the preparation of Freder- 
ick to become the man and king he was. The early 
life of the “little Fritz,’ is set forth in all its de- 
tails of amusement and study, in the midst of all 
the influences that descend upon it; and we seem 
to see the rude, and not over-cleanly boy, slowly 
making himself ready for the scenes and works of 
his later years. The shadow of his father’s odd, but, 
on the whole, sensible character, still rests upon him, 
and he contemplates, from the outside view, the 
whimsical movements and characters of the time. 
In the midst of all these public matters he is kept at 
his schooling, and at the age of fourteen is named a 
captain, and a few months later a major in the Pots- 
dam Guards—the famous regiment of giants which 
had been established by Frederick William. 

We have not space for farther outline, but shall re- 
cur to the subject again on the issue of the remaining 
volumes, 


Tue Mission CEMETERY AND THE FAt_en Missi0n- 
ARIES OF Fun-Cuav. With an Introductory Notice of 
Fuh-Chau and its Missions, Edited by Rev. J. W. 
Wiley, M. D., late Missionary Physician at Fuh-Chau, 
China.—In a succinct manner Dr. Wiley describes 
Fuh-Chau and the progress of its missions. Then 
follow biographical sketches of its fallen mission- 
aries; namely, Mrs. Jane Isabel White, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal mission; Rev. Wm. L. Richards, of 


the American Board; Rev. J. D. Collins, of the Meth- | 


odist Episcopal mission; Mrs. Frances J. Wiley, of 


$1.25 per vol.—We have followed | 





Notices. 


the Methodist Episcopal mission; Mrs. Anna M. 
Wentworth, of the Methodist Episcopal mission; Mrs. 
Sophia A. H. Doolittle, of the American Board; Rey. 
Seneca Cummings, of the American Board; and Mrs, 
Ellen C. Colder, of the Methodist Episcopal mission. 
These are touching memorials of missionary devotion 
and of triumphant faith. They speak to the heart; 
The editor has performed 
his task with great delicacy of taste and feeling. 
The work is illustrated with a view of the Mission 
Cemetery of Fuh-Chau, a view of the city of Fuh- 
Chau, and with portraits of Mrs. White, Rev. J. D. 
Collins, Mrs. Wiley, Mrs. Wentworth, Rev. 8. Cum- 
mings, Mrs. Colder, and of the first convert of Fuh- 
Chau. The wide spread of this book will do much to 
deepen and render effective the missionary spirit in the 

New York: Carlton & Porter, 

Boston: Phillips, Sampson & 
$1. 


Churches of our land. 
and Charles Scribner. 
Co. 12mo. 374 pp. 
Tue SappatH Scuoon, by James Inglis, is the title 
of a 12mo. of 224 pages, issued by the Methodist 


Book Concern. It is just the work that should be 


placed in the hands of every Sunday school teacher 


in the land. It has been on the book catalogue some 
eight or nine years, but we fear its value is not ap- 
prehended. To every Sunday school teacher we 
would say, make this book your companion, study it 
thoroughly. It will make you a more able and suc- 


cessful teacher. 


Tae Harvest AND THE Reapers; or, Home Work for 
all, and how to doit. By Rev. Harvey Newcomb. Bos- 
ton: Gould d& Lincoln. Cincinnati: G. S. Blanchard. 
12mo. 270 pp.—This book lays open the home want 
and the home work in the light of stirring facts and 
convincing arguments. Some of its minor positions 
and statements we might question and some of its 
suggestions criticise. But the spirit and design of 
the book disarm criticism, and we can but wish for it 
a wide career of usefulness. We want books that 
will touch the heartand nerve the hand of the Chureh— 
books that will lead to practical results; that will 
hasten the progress of Christian triumph. 


White it was Mornine. By Virginia F. Townsend. 
One handsome 12mo. Price, $1.25. This is a most 
touching and interesting autobiography—a story of 
endurance and suffering, and final triumph. Theo 
force of the plot, the pathos, and naturalness of-the 
incidents can not fail to reach the heart of the reader, 


| and the story has blessed teachings for all lives. It 


is gotten up in beautiful style, and can not but be 
acceptable as a holiday gift. It will be sent to any 
part of the United States on receipt of the price by 
the publishers, Derby & Jackson, 119 Nassau-street, 
New York. V¥. MM, 


THe AMERICAN SunpAy ScHOOL AND ITS ADJUNCTS. 
By James W. Alexander, D. D. Philadelphia: Ameri- 
16mo. 342 pp.—This vol- 


can Sunday School Union. 
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ume contains many suggestions of great value, but 
they are scattered among a great deal possessing less 
point and pertinence. The subject is one that might 
well demand a concentration and call forth the energy 
of the highest order of intellect. 

The spirit and doctrine of the book is Calvinistic. 
On page 213 the author speaks of discovering “a 
large array of books, in varying degrees of falsehood 
and of effrontery, but all agreeing in this, that they 
disliked the marked tenets of Calvinistic authority.” 

Here crops out the stale old assumption that what- 
ever is opposed to Calvinism is full of falsehood and 
infidelity. Now we have no war against the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union. We wish it God-speed in 
its legitimate work; but it should either cease to ask 
Methodist co-operation or exercise a very careful 
supervision of its publications. Let the fair thing be 
done in deed as well as in word. 


Earty Ripe Fruit, by Rev. 8. Gregg, is the title 
of a little 18mo., of 78 pages, published hy the West- 
ern Book Concern. It is the simple narrative of the 
life and death of a remarkably-pious and intelligent 
little girl, We commend it to the young. It will 


do good. Price, 20 cents. 


THE CuHristMAS Boveus.” 16mo. 


This is the graceful title of another 
juvenile book by Miss Townsend, issued by Stanford 
& Delisser, of New York, and which we hope will 
find its way into the heart of every child able to read. 


‘“Bups FROM 
Price, 63 cents. 


Those who have perused Miss Townsend’s contribu- 
tions can understand her peculiar power in this vein 
of writing, and the ‘‘ charm of her sweet persuasions,” 
Parents will find it an 
appropriate holiday gift for their children. And as 
Miss Townsend has a direct pecuniary interest in the 
sale of these works, we hope that all her friends will 


and high moral teachings. 


not only procure them, but interest themselves to see 
that others do so. The book will be sent to any ad- 
dress by the publishers, Stanford & Delisser, 508 
Broadway, New York, on receipt of the price. 


“Bye anp Bye.” 16mo. Price, 63 cents. This is 
the suggestive title of a volume by Virginia F. Towns- 
end, published by Stanford & Delisser, of New York. 
The volume is designed as a gift for the holidays, and 
is especially intended for young persons; and we can 
promise our readers a rare treat in this book, made 
up, as it is, of the author’s true, touching pictures of 
human life, with their teachings of love, and truth, 
and right. We especially recommend this book as a 
holiday gift, sure that its pictures and its lessons will 
have a mission for all who read them. This book will 
be sent to any address on receipt of the price by the 
publishers, Stanford & Delisser, 508 Broadway, New 
York. 

LIGHTs AND SHApDES OF Missionary Lirz. By Rev. 
J. H. Pitezel, late Missionary to the Superior Region.— 
The Western Book Agents have issued a new edition 
of this work in fine style. It is a narration of trials 
and exposures among the Indians and frontier settlers 
of the Superior region, for the promotion of the cause 
of Christ. Such a work can not but find a response 
in every Christian heart. 





The purchaser will not | 
only benefit himself by the purchase of this book, | reach us till long after it had become due. 


but also aid a worn-out preacher. Not less than five 
thousand ought to be sold this very year. 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. By Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes. Phillips, Samp- 


son &: Co., Boston; Rickey, Mallory & Co., Cincinnati.— 


373 pages, 12mo. 


The series of articles which have been so attractive 
to the readers of the Atlantic Monthly for a year 
past, are here gathered into a volume, handsomely 
printed and illustrated. All who have not read them 
as they appeared will be glad to be able to enjoy that 
pleasure now; and those who have read them will 
prize them so highly as to wish to have them in a 
permanent form. We have found our first impres- 
sions of the excellence of these papers confirmed by 
a second perusal, and commend the book as one of 
decided interest. 

Se.r-Mape Men. By Chas. C. B. Seymour. 
& Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 
588 pages. $1.25.—‘‘In this volume,” says the au- 
thor in his Preface, ‘‘ will be found the lives of more 
than sixty personages who have attained eminence in 
spite of adverse circumstances of birth and fortune.” 
Among them are Andrew Jackson, Daniel Webster, 
Lieutenant Maury, Amos Lawrence, David Ritten- 
house, Henry Clay, Stephen Girard, Daniel Boone, 
Edmund Cartwright, Count Rumford, Israel Putnam, 
Sir Humphrey Davy, Antonio Canova, N. Bowditch, 
Patrick Henry, Eli Whitney, John Fitch, ete. Many 
of these sketches are accompanied with portraits. 
The author has exhibited great good judgment and 
skill, as well in the selection of his subjects as in the 
lively and vigorous style in which they are portrayed. 
The moral lesson connected with each is too apparent 
to need the appendage of homily, and this has been 
wisely omitted. The work is admirably adapted to 
stir up the soul of manly independence and enter- 
prise in boys and young men. 


Harper 


12mo. 


Tue Pioneer BisHop; or, the Life and Times of 
Francis Asbury. By W. P. Strickland, with an In- 
troduction by Dr. Bangs.—We have not been so fortu- 
nate as to receive a copy of this work as yet, but learn 
that it is out. It will, no doubt, be eagerly sought 
after. Mr. Asbury was the great apostle of Method- 
ism in this country, and his memory is fresh in the 
hearts of all-the people. 


Frank Etston is a new issue from our prolific Sun- 
day school department. It is a republication of an 
English work, and is a capital little volume that 
every boy and girl should read. 

PEARLS FOR THE LittLE Ones is another school 
book issued also from 200 Mulberry-street. Its au- 
thor, Mrs. Mary J. Phillips, is well known to the 
readers of the Repository. She wields a graceful 
and useful pen. This volume contains several inter- 
esting stories about the “little ones.” 

Tue New Testament. New York: Collins & Bro. 
12mo. $1.—This work reached us too late 
for notice in this issue. 

PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

MetTnopist QuARTERLY RevieEw.—By some mishap 


the October issue of this ably-edited work did not 
Ours, 


548 pages. 
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however, was the loss. Article I is on Modern Ma- 
terialism, by Dr. Thomson—an article to be studied 
as well as read. Article II is a well-written and 
appreciative review of C. H. Spurgeon, by Rev. J. 
W. Wiley. Article III is the Concluding Survey of 
the Berlin Conference. Dr. Nast has given a noble 
summary of this conference—the best that has been 
given of -it. It is of permanent value, and we are 
glad it is placed on record for the future as well as 
the present. ‘‘Drugs as an Indulgence,’”’ by Dr. 
Crane; “Charles Lamb,” by Prof. W. H. Barnes; 
“Wyoming,”’ by Dr. Paddock; and “ American Mis- 
sions,’’ by Rev. D. D. Lore, are each excellent papers. 
Article VIII is a fine outline—multum in parvo—of 
the various phases and forms of “‘ The Oldest Oppo- 
sition to Christianity,” by Dr. Schaff. ‘ Popular 
Dental Knowledge,”’ by Dr. G. F. Colburn, should be 
read by all who have teeth. The remaining four de- 
partments, namely, “ Religious Intelligence,’ ‘‘Sy- 
nopsis of the Quarterlies,’’ “Book Notices,” and 
‘*Miscellania,” are ‘“‘done up” with fine taste and 
rare ability by the editor. 

It is not yet too late to subscribe. The Quarterly 
ought to have a circulation of at least ten thousand. 

DELAWARE CONFERENCE MINUTES, prepared by Prof. 
W. L. Harris, Secretary, are a model of their kind. 
They make a sturdy 8vo. pamphlet of eighty pages, 
but present a very satisfactory summary of the inter- 
ests of the Church within the bounds of the confer- 
ence, and also of the action of the conference on the 
various matters that came before it. We hope before 
long that every conference in the Church will imitate 
this in the fullness and completeness of their min- 
utes. 

CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE Minutes—Bishop Scott, 
President; Rev. J. B. Hill, Secretary. These min- 
utes are also gotten up in model style. They strik- 
ingly mark the progress of Methodism in that state 
of marvelous growth. Members, 3,682; churches, 
60; value, $145,550; parsonages, 41; value, $34,365; 


| Sunday schools, 73; teachers, 624; scholars, 3,185. 
The number of preachers, station and supplied, is 
104, and yet this is but the “sixth session.”” What 

| hath God wrought! 


GENESEE COLLEGE AND GENESEE WESLEYAN Semi- 
NARY.—Of the College, Rev. John Morrison Reid, D. 
D., is President, assisted by five professors. Students: 
Seniors 9, Juniors 23, Sophomores 34, Freshmen 62; 
total, 128. 

Of the Seminary, Rev. Charles W. Bennett, A. M., 
is Principal, assisted by ten professors and teachers. 
Students: gentlemen 307, ladies 310; total, 617—total 
in College and Seminary, 745. Quite an army. 


WestEyan University.—President, Rey. Joseph 
Cummings, D. D., assisted by six professors. Stu- 
dents: Seniors 39, Juniors 49, Sophomores 36, Fresh- 
men 24; total, 148. The whole number of graduates 
is 603; of these 206 have been or are now in the min- 
istry. 

Upper Iowa University.—President, Rev. L. H. 
Bugbee, assisted by seven professors and teachers. 
This is a new institution, located at Fayette, Iowa. 
The preparatory school has been in operation two 
years. The college faculty was organized last fall. 
Rev. Moses Crow, D. D., is Professor of Biblical Lit- 
erature and Christian Ethics. 


Tue Layman’s ApvocateE is the title of a new paper 
published in New York city by W. B. Barber, Chair- 
man Lay Committee; J. W. Oliver, Printer, 43 Ann- 
street. It is designed to advocate lay representation 
in our annual and General conferences. It is temper- 
ate in its tone, and at the same time is conducted 
with spirit and ability. We are not impressed with 
the necessity for such a paper, as all our weekly pa- 
pers, we believe, are open to the discussion of this 
question, and, indeed, solicit its open, full, and fair 
discussion. Yet we favor the largest liberty of the 
press. Three cents per number, or one hundred 
copies or over to one address at two cents per copy. 
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former occasions, many of them on topics related to 


THANKSGIVING-DAY is one of the few well-established 
social institutions of ourcountry. Originating among 
the Puritan fathers more than two centuries ago, in- 
formally and without ulterior purpose, it has slowly 
but steadily grown into the public favor, till it has 
become national in extent and a sentiment in the 
national character. Its progress very clearly illus- 
trates the influence of the Puritanical element in the 
formation of the American mind, and also demon- 
strates the susceptibility of the American character 
to religious influences. The concurrent action of 
these two causes was necessary to promote and fix in 
its present position the institution of Thanksgiving- 
day. Nearly every state in the Union has now come 
to recognize its claims. 

The observance of the day with us, this year, was 
much as usual—only a little moreso. Our city clergy 


political and social affairs. It seems to be expected 
that on that day the pulpit shall be devoted to public 
affairs, so that once in the year the voice of the 
Church is heard upon the great moral and religious 
relations of society. Itis a generally-received notion 
that in the progress of society the beneficed clergy 
have very commonly occupied the non-progressive 
side; it is, however, likewise sufficiently proved that 
very little real progress has been made without their 
co-operation. Our own clergy are not so unlike their 
brethren in other lands, either in character or con- 
dition, but that they may be reckoned in the same 
general category. They are beneficed in fact, though 
not in form; and so they have an abiding interest in 
the established order of things, and their perpetual 
dependence on the good-will of their patrons renders 





preached to congregations somewhat fuller than on | them especially susceptible to the influence of public 
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sentiment. And if it may be thought that this sus- 
ceptibility has sometimes betrayed some of them into 
unbecoming submissions, it may also be claimed that 
it has quite as often served to set forth examples of 
noble and disinterested heroism. 

Religious movements have come to be recognized as 
proper subjects for newspaper records and discussion, 
and accordingly some of our general news-sheets, on 
the day after Thanksgiving, contained sketches of a 
large number of the sermons delivered in the various 
churches of the city. Of course there would be wide 
differences both of tone and matter between the ser- 
mons of such men as Dr. Cheever and Dr. Spring, 
Cuyler and Potts, and others that might be thus set in 
contrast. But these differences, clearly and forcibly 
as they are displayed, are less remarkable than the 
points of coincidence. Nearly all of them inculcate 
the same great lessons, and make the same use of our 
past history and the present aspect of affairs, and in- 
sist most earnestly that the welfare of the social body 
and the stability of the state depend very largely 
on the public morality. It is not a little gratifying 
to observe the changed tone and style of these guides 
of the publie opinion. Less than ten years ago many 
of these venerable men were urging upon the people 
the duty of sinking their individual consciences in 
the public judgment as expressed in the form of law; 
but now they proclaim the untrustworthiness of the 
whole class of politicians with the affairs of the com- 
monwealth, and claim for themselves and their order 
a divine right to be heard in the matter. I quite 
agree with them in their present position, and greatly 
rejoice that the ministerial profession is thus redeemed 
from the reproach it incurred when many of our most 
notable preachers were inculcating sentiments that 
might have disgraced a court preacher of the times 
of the Stuarts. There is a corrective tendency in the 
studies and exercises to which the minister of the 
Gospel is devoted, so that if at any time he is carried 
away from his true position by too much susceptibil- 
ity to outside influences, he is very apt to regain it. 

The permanent effects of the late religious quick- 
ening are perhaps no where more plainly perceptible 
than in the current literature. It is said that the 
proportion of religious books sold the past year as 
compared with what was formerly the ratio, shows a 
very large increase. The same thing is seen in the 
character of the new publications, an unusually large 
proportion of which are on religious topics. Even 
volumes of sermons, long the terror of booksellers, 
have come into demand, and the trade, with charac- 
teristic complaisance toward the public taste, are turn- 
ing to that style of literature, and find their account 
in it. Perhaps it would not be safe to make any ac- 
count of the fact that tens of thousands of copies of 
the four series of Spurgeon’s sermons have been sold 


in a single year; for that case lies outside of all nor- | 


mal calculations. Spurgeon is a “star” that defies 


all the laws of literary and theological astronomy—a 
| as a whole, than to eliminate and define its details. 


comet, rather, which runs wildly through the heavens, 


glaring with a strange splendor and diffusing a doubt- | 
ful radiance. Such cases put all our reckonings out | 
of order, and compel us to turn away from the facts | 
But several of our | 


in order to save our theories. 
regular living clergy—men known and cherished in 








| the Churches—have, within the year, published vol- 
| umes of sermons, and it is said that they have gen- 


erally met with a marked success. Dr. Wayland’s 
late volume is having a fair run; Dr. Bushnell’s vol- 
ume of his ordinary pulpit exercises in past years is 
largely called for; and the same is the case with the 
volume lately issued by Dr. Huntington, the preacher 
at Harvard. The “ Practical Sermons” of the late 
Dr. Taylor, of New Haven, appeared under peculiar 
auspices, as the first volume of his collected works, 
which would itself make a demand for the book; but 
without any such adventitious help the demand would 
probably have been very considerable. Sermons by 
foreign divines—Spurgeon’s only excepted—are lesa 
in demand. The only collection which seems to suc- 
ceed is a volume by Rev. Mr. Caird, the Scotchman, 
who, by good luck—or bad as it may be—preached in 
his own village kirk to the pleasing of Queen Victo- 
ria, and forthwith had greatness thrust upon him. I 
presume that crowned heads have made greater mis- 
takes than that; and probably few men would have 
been less damaged by such an event than was this 
“‘cannie Scot.’’? These sermons are said to be really 
good—I have not read them—which is more than can 
sometimes be said of matter given to the public “‘ by 
royal command.” In this country, at least, they 
evidently had their advent ‘‘in the fullness of the 
time.”’ 

Under the auspices of the same bent of the public 
mind, Rev. Dr. Sprague, of Albany, sends forth two 
additional volumes of his “‘ Annals of the American 
Pulpit.” These volumes are devoted to the lives of 
clergymen of the Episcopal Church, and contain a 
large amount of rather valuable ecclesiastical biog- 
raphy. I judge, however, that generally they are 
less interesting than some of their predecessors; for 
individuality of character is the spice of biography, 
and that element is less strongly developed among 
Episcopalians than most other classes of American 
clergymen. 

Some time since, in writing to you, I availed myself 
of my incognito, under which to discuss somewhat 
freely the literary and theological status of Rev. Dr. 
Bushnell, of Hartford. I was not then apprised of 
the fact that he had in press and nearly ready for 
publication a work to which he has devoted his 
thoughts and patient study for several years. That 
work has been quite lately published, and I think it 
is destined to elicit an unusual share of attention, 
and to affect altogether favorably the reputation of 
its author. Its title, ‘‘ Nature and the Supernatural, as 
together constituting the one System of God,” indicates 
very fairly the subject-matter of the work. The 
theme is one to which the mind of the learned author 
is, by study and habits of thought, especially adapted. 
He is a true believer in the supernatural—the mys- 
tical, some might say—but he views that subject 
from a philosophical stand-point, and is probably 
better prepared to defend the system of revelation, 


In assuming the position of a Christian apologist, 
Dr. Bushnell takes his place at the point where the 
strife is most active. Naturalism is confessedly the 
form in which the infidelity of the age presents it- 
self. It comes forth in the aspect of a scholarly and 
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Christianity, and even adopting its language and 
seeming to concede many of its great truths; but it 
is, nevertheless, entirely and intensely atheistical. 
Of this system Auguste Comte is the apostle, Theo- 
dore Parker the evangelist, and Mr. Buckle the latest, 
and, in some respects, the most formidable defender. 
The spirjt of the age in some of its tendencies is evi- 
dentiy on their side, though probably that is more 
than counterbalanced by the quickened evangelism 
which pervades the Church. Dr. Bushnell has very 
thoroughly studied this system of unbelief—this nega- 
tion of faith—and has come to feed as well as to be- 
lieve that it is as baseless as it is soulless. He has 
thus been enabled to detect the sophistry of the whole 
system—to expose the one-sidedness of its philoso- 
phy “falsely so called,” and to confront its ad- 
vocates on ground chosen by themselves, and, to 
rout them from positions which they have vaunt- 
ingly declared to be impregnable. Without agreeing 
with the learned author in some of his minor points, 
I can heartily commend the work as both timely and 
adapted to be extensively useful. 

There is an evident inclination with the religious 
public to read whatever relates to the present condi- 
tion of the land of the Bible, and hence books relat- 
ing to that subject are multiplied. James Challen 
& Son, of Philadelphia, make that department their 
speciality. Dr. Barclay’s great work, “‘ The City of 
the Great King,’’ published by them, has been for 
some time before the public, and has met with much 
favor. The ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’’ which is good au- 
thority in such matters, pronounces it ‘the most ac- 
curate account of modern Jerusalem yet given in the 
English language.” Two less considerable volumes, 
relating to the same and a kindred subject, have also 
been lately issued by them—“ The Hadji in Syria,” 
consisting of easy sketches of the country, by a 
young American lady, a missionary’s daughter; and 
‘Tn and around Stamboul,”’ by the wife of the Eng- 
lish Commissioner to the Sublime Porte during the 
period of the Crimean war. They also publish a set 
of maps of Jerusalem and Palestine, constructed 
from actual surveys—precisely the things needed by 
Bible classes and private students of the word of 
God. And now they are just about to publish an- 
other great work, as a companion to the one first 
named—a volume of about the same size and charac- 
ter, entitled ‘ Palestine, Past and Present,’ by Rev. 
Henry S. Osborne. In the character and abilities of 
the author, who is an American missionary, long 
resident among the scenes he describes, and in the 
fact that the book has been composed where all its 
statements could be subjected to ocular demonstra- 
tion, the public has ample assurances of the accuracy 
and reliableness of the work, which professes to thor- 
oughly exhaust the subject to which it is devoted. 
It promises to be a valuable contribution to the 
already rich fund of information possessed by us 
relative to the present condition of the Holy Land 
and its inhabitants. 

This year’s crop of holiday books seems to be less 
abundant than on some former occasions—excepting 
only juveniles, which swarm like locusts in Egypt. 
There appears to be a tendency to the use of stand- 


cultured electicism, declaring no open war against 








ard works for holiday presents, instead of books 
specially designed for the purpose. The whole race 
of “‘annuals’’ has passed away, which nobody will 
regret except that class of sentimentalists of which 
the ‘boarding-school miss’ is the standing repre- 
sentative. Volumes of poetry are in favor—espe- 
cially Harper’s “ Poets of the Nineteenth Century ” 
and Appleton’s ‘Household Book of Poetry,” by 
Dana—the former the more select, and the latter the 
more comprehensive—a pretty good variety of illus- 
trated books, both domestic and imported, as shown 
in the shop-windows and advertised in the papers; 
but finely “‘ got-up”’ standard books are in best de- 
mand. 

The only really-elaborate and expensive holiday 
book prepared for this year’s market, so far as I have 
learned, is one just now announced as “ ready ’— 
“The Stratford Gallery, or the Shakspeare Sister- 
hood’’—a fine imperial octavo, containing forty-five 
ideal portraits of the principal female characters of 
the great English dramatist. This superb volume 
has been prepared by Mrs. J. W. Palmer, a name not 
wholly unknown in our native literature, who has 
written the original matter and edited the work gen- 
erally. The illustrations are said to be—I speak cau- 
tiously, as these things lie a little out of my line— 
‘ideal portraits faithfully studied, and realizing to 
the eye the poetic characters already presented to the 
mind.”? Although this idealism is to me rather trans- 
cendental, the book, whether in the letter-press or the 
pictures, which are first-class steel engravings, is a 
real gem. I presume it will prove to be the queen of 
the season among its class. It is issued from the 
manufactory and publishing house of the Apple- 
tons, which sufficiently guarantees its proper me- 
chanical execution. But you will soon see the book 
for yourself, and probably many of your readers also, 
and therefore I will not anticipate your judgment of 
its merits. 

In general literature there are manifest signs of 
the return of the spirit and activity of former times. 
The Harpers have lately given us two volumes, the 
first half of Carlyle’s ‘‘ Frederick the Great.’”’ That 
is probably its author’s great work; and though in 
some respects it excels any thing he has before writ- 
ten, it is nevertheless most intensely Carlylish, which 
will condemn or commend it, according to the tastes 
of its readers. The final volume of Irving’s “ Life 
of Washington” is said to be in a state of forward- 
ness and nearly ready for publication. With this 
most probably its gifted author, now nearly eighty 
years old, will finish his literary labors—a fitting 
termination for a career so brilliant. Phillips, Samp- 
son & Co., of Boston, have printed ‘The Life of 
John Quincy Adams,” by the venerable Josiah Quincy ; 
but, for some unexplained reason, the book is not al- 
lowed to go into the hands of the regular trade, but 
is sold only by “‘agents’’—that is, book-peddlers. 
It seems to me that the public has a right in such a 
book, which ought to forbid its exclusively private 
circulation. The history and renown of its illustrious 
subject belongs to the American people, and this ped- 
dling it by special agents looks a little too much like the 
sale of the timbers of the Ashland mansion for relics. 
The Harpers announce that they will soon issue 
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the ‘‘ Life of Rev. Dr. Jabez Bunting,”’ by his son. I 
fear that work will be a failure. To write the me- 
moirs of a recently-deceased person, whose name is 
identified with affairs still in progress, and whose line 
of activities lay among the living questions of the 
times, is a most difficult task—one that requires un- 
usual powers of philosophical analysis and that kind 
of graphie skill which is not often found except 
in writers of much practice; and we have no guar- 
antee that these requisites are found in the chosen 
biographer of the “Wellington of Modern Wesley- 
anism.” Strickland’s Life of Bishop Asbury, “ The 
Pioneer Bishop,” has been published by Carlton & 
Porter in decidedly good style, and report says that 
it is having a very fine ruan—second only to Stevens’s 
‘‘ History of Methodism,”’ which seems to be the book 
of the Both of these works have a more 
than merely-temporary value. Methodism is becom- 
ing a matter of history—not, I trust, because of its 
decay—and its adherents of the present age require 


season. 


to be taught the story of its earlier times, and these 
volumes are called out by this demand. We have 
cause to be gratified that their preparation has fallen 
into hands capable of doing justice to the subject and 
satisfying the reasonable demands of the public. 

Periodicals, especially the illustrated weeklies, ap- 
pear to be enjoying a kind of jubilee. Not only are 
the old ones spreading themselves most luxuriantly, 
but new ones are springing up on every side like 
Most of these 
affairs are poor enough—made up of blood-and-thun- 
lackadaisical sentimentalities in 
prose and verse, and illustrated (?) with badly-de- 
signed and worse executed wood-cuts. There must 
be a good deal of bad taste where such stuff finds 
purchasers; but happily such a taste is always short- 
lived—dying out through its own native depravity. 
I do not, however, interpret this as an indication of 
a downward tendency in the public mind, but rather 
the contrary. The readers of these maudlin sheets 
have not descended from a higher sphere, but they 
have come up from a lower one, and it may be hoped 
that they will presently advance still further, and so 
demand something better than is found in ‘The 
Ledger,” Very possibly that class 
of papers may be serving a good purpose as stepping- 
stones by which the uncultured masses may ascend 
to something better than these; and though execra- 
ble of themselves, they should be endured for utili- 
ty’s sake. 

Magazine literature is also in high life. Between 
these two forms of popular literature there seems to be 
this contrast, that, while the former reaches down- 
ward and caters to the rude tastes of the million, the 
latter looks upward, and aims to please by deserving 
it. There are properly only three great magazines 
of general literature—The Atlantic, Harper’s, and The 
Knickerbocker—each of which has its own character- 
istics and a well-defined individuality. They are 
also each of them representatives of well-defined 
classes in society. The Atlantic reflects the mental 
image of the elect of the American Athens, its excel- 
lences and its foibles. Rhetorically it is elevated, 
pure, and chaste. 
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Its matter is adapted to the tastes 
and habits of thought of cultured minds. It is per- 








vaded by an air of self-satisfaction, a kind of quiet 
and courteous assumption that the reader’s taste and 
good sense will certainly approve what it has to say. 
One is pleased, flattered, by all this, only he wishes 
he had been left to find out these good things without 
being told of them so plainly. Harper’s is the repre- 
sentative of the ruling class of New York and its de- 
pendencies—that is, the whole nation—and its charac- 
ter corresponds to its office. It is broad, catholic, 
and genial; less fastidiously correct than its eastern 
confrere, and dealing less freely in themes and ques- 
tions which belong only to the select few. It has wit 
which it sometimes plays with not the most skillfully ; 
it sometimes even attempts humor, but not very suc- 
cessfully, for the dies of its mint are not finely exe- 
cuted. Its principal pieces are generally well writ- 
ten, and valuable, both for the information they 
impart and the thoughts they provoke. It is the 
very article for the sturdy, half-educated, and re- 
liant masses, and its publishers know their patrons— 
as well they may, since they aro of that ilk—and 
their patrons know and appreciate the ‘“‘ New Month- 
.” 

The Knickerbocker is rightly named, and well does 
it represent its own constituency. The genuine 
Knickerbockers are a well-defined class, the true 
aristocracy of the city, and, like all real aristocrats, 
they are neither vain nor jealous of their distinction. 
In force of character they are pre-eminent, though 
they are so unobtrusive that this fact is often over- 
looked, and by this the multitudes constantly flow- 
ing in among them are readily assimilated, and the 
New York character preserved in its original type 
and individuality. To men of this school the genial 
and quiet good nature of this oldest of our monthlies 
is always acceptable. Nor is the true Knickerbocker 
aman of a gone-by age. He belongs to the present, 
and knows full well how to avail himself of its op- 
portunities. But he is never confused nor thrown off 
of his balance. He walks Broadway among the rush- 
ing throng as composedly as the farmer paces his 
fields. He sleeps soundly regardless of the burglars 
that prowl at his door or strain at his window- 
blinds, and never dreads a fire so long as his brick 
walls are cool. He grows rich on infinitesimal profits 
in trade, builds a better but less flashy dwelling than 
his parvenu neighbors of half his means, and without 
suspecting that he is a great man, he finds himself 
recognized and honored by all about him. He loves 
a good joke too, and he is of that very small class 
who knows one and can appreciate it, and hence he 
loves the Knickerbocker Magazine, where good jokes 
may be found. Under its new direction the magazine 
is coming forward with new life, adapting itself to 
the enlarged requirements of its class of literature, 
and demonstrating its exemption from decrepitude, 
though it is venerable for its years. 

Of course neither you nor your readers will under- 
stand me as designing to slight the claims of the 
Repository in what I have now written. Its sphere 
of action is different from theirs, and therefore it is 
not to be considered in their class, nor prejudiced by 
not being mentioned among them. My hearty New- 
Year’s greeting to this fair queen of the boudoir, and 
health and strong nerves to the editor. 
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Tue New Year anv THE New Voiume.—With this 
number we open the nineteenth volume of the Ladies’ 
Repository. We come with the friendly greetings of 
a new year and a new volume, dear friends and pat- 
rons, to your homes and firesides. Our heavenly Fa- 
ther permitting, we shall journey together through 
the coming twelve months. May our journey tend 
heavenward! We would breathe light and joy into 
the homes and hearts of you all. 


Sunyy Hovres.—The true sunshine is that of the 
heart. It may be had in winter as well as summer; 
beneath the storm-cloud as well as the open sky. 
But the sunshine within blends in beautiful harmony 
with the sunshine without. They seem kindred one 
to the other. Both are beautifully delineated by Mr. 
Smilie in this gem with which he has favored us. 
That picture will bear scrutiny. It will increase its 
fascination and deepen its impression the more it is 
studied. An experienced artist, who saw a proof of 
it in our office, after looking at it intently for a 
long time, exclaimed, ‘‘There is no artist in this 
country who can equal that, and but one in England 
who can excel it.”’ 


Tue Swine.—Here is sunshine again. There is 
sunshine on that mossy bank. There is sunshine in 
the swing. There is sunshine in the good, earnest, 
smiling countenance of the boy at the right of the 
swing, and also in the roguish eye and pranks of him 
at the left. The larger boy that leans with his hand 
against the tree, may be a little lazy—too much so to 
do any thing more than smile as the play goes on. 
Perhaps, however, he is tired. We will not judge 
him too harshly. But as for “little sis,’’ standing 
there with her hands full of playthings she has gath- 
ered—evidently a little apprehension mingles in her 
joy. The shadows of transient clouds flit across her 
sunshine. We doubt whether she would not be afraid 
to take the older sister’s place in the swing. It is 
evidently a gala-day with the whole party. May the 
young who shall look upon this picture enjoy many 
such during the year! Bright skies be above you; 
beautiful fields with groves and fountains of living 
waters be around you! But, above all, may the sun- 
shine of a heavenly Father’s love fill your hearts with 
light and joy forever! 


Artictes Dectinrp.—We must respectfully decline 
the following articles: ‘‘Improvement of Time,” 
* Autumn,” “ Winter,” “ Too Young,” “‘ Dame Fash- 
ion’s Worshipers,” ‘‘A Sketch of Life’s Changes,”’ 
‘The Past, Present, and Future,” “‘ October,”’ ‘‘ The 
Creation,” “Christian Labor and Reward,” ‘ The 
Crown of Thorns,” “‘ The Star of Bethlehem,”’ “‘ Life’s 
Time-Piece,’’ “‘ The Broken-Hearted,”’ ‘‘ The Harvest 
Moon,” “I am Dying,”’ “Little Sleepers,” ‘“ My 
Dream,”’ “Earthly Vanities,” ‘‘ Creation,” ‘ Au- 
tumn,’’ ‘In Memory of my Brother,” “ The Itiner- 
ant’s Wife,” ‘The first Snow-Fall,” ‘Pause, 0 
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Night,” “The Future is a Rainbow,” “ Lines to my 
Wife,” “‘ Musings,”’ and ‘‘ The Mighty Ocean.”’ 


An Or1GINAL MaGazine.—Hereafter the Repository 
will be essentially filled with original articles. We 
have been verging toward this point two or three 
years. From material now in hand, and from the 
prospect of future supply, we feel assured we shall be 
able to come as nearly to this as any magazine in the 
country. But our readers may be assured that we 
shall never let down the literary character of the 
work to accomplish this object. But our Church 
writers are constantly increasing in number and in 
ability to write. We want to employ and cultivate 
that talent. 


Manvscripts.—If our contributors wish their arti- 
cles preserved they must retain copies. It is impos- 
sible to keep the run of our rejected articles, and, 
therefore, we can not be responsible for the manu- 
scripts. 


Our Literary MatertaLt.—While we endeavor to 
make our columns sparkle with the beautiful, they 
also combine a large amount of the solid. We aim to 
have not only sketches, life-pictures, and poetic crea- 
tions, but also the productions of deep and earnest 
thought—wrought out by our most accomplished 
thinkers and writers. While the creations of imag- 
ination, either in art or literature, may be unobjec- 
tionable if they are true to nature, and calculated to 
inculcate noble principles and feelings, we see no ne- 
cessity for stepping beyond the region of the actual 
to give even the most luxuriant imagination the 
widest field. It is for this reason that we require all 
our sketches or life-pictures to be founded in real life 
experience. The collocation and expression of the 
parts will of course challenge the skill, and, even to 
some extent, the creative genius of the writer. 


Crowpep Ovr.—Several articles designed for this 
number are in that inevitable category of the printer— 
“‘crowded out.’”?” Wecan not stretch the length of 
our columns, nor can we make them wider. The 
types obstinately refuse to budge an em. Our disap- 
pointed contributors must have patience. We are in 
the same condition with themselves—having laid over 
several literary notices and also the first of a series 
of articles we have been designing upon the ‘State 
and Policy of the Church.” 


New Svusscrisers.-—We are encouraged by the pros- 
pect of a good harvest. Subscribers are pouring in. 
Noble is the response to the call of the publishers 
from very many quarters. Is it too much again to 
beg that no brother will neglect this important inter- 
est of the Church? The time of action is not passed. 
It is now. Within two weeks the work may all be 
done up, your whole charge explored, and the Repos- 
itory placed in every family circle. Shall it be done? 
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